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Wordsworth’s writings on the imagination are impressive, whether 
we view them in bulk or in importance. The Prelude is without 
doubt the mightiest single poetic document on the imaginative mind 
ever produced. When we add the passages in other poems and the 
parts of the Prefaces and the letters that have to do with the imag- 
ination, we have a body of literature on this phase of aesthetics that 
is perhaps unrivalled in the scope and minuteness of its exposition 
and illustration. Wordsworth is a great poet with unique imagina- 
tive gifts, who has definitely and painstakingly set himself to expose 
to the world the goings-on of his mind. Yet, when we have read all 
that Wordsworth has to say of the Imagination, we are likely to 
remain unsatisfied. And this in spite of the illuminating candor 
and genuine profundity of his utterances. We are still left asking, 
‘‘What in its specifie genus and its narrowest differentiz is the 
imagination as distinguished from other faculties of mind?’’ ‘‘ How, 
psychologically, are we to explain its nature and its operations?’’ 
Where so much that is rich and suggestive has been given, this may 
appear a crass and ungrateful query, indicative on one hand of a 
lack of appreciation and on the other of an unreasonable zest for 
precision and detail. Even so we find ourselves asking it; and in 
doing so we are but voicing an unrest that was shared by the poet’s 
greatest friend and admirer, Samuel T. Coleridge. 

Coleridge seems first to have recognized that he differed from 
Wordsworth on the imagination when he read Wordsworth’s prose 
exposition in the Preface to the Poems of 1815. He had often dis- 
cussed the subject with Wordsworth; he had read the Prelude, and 
had evidently carried the impression that he and Wordsworth were 
in close agreement, at least on the manifestations of the imagina- 
tion in poetry. He writes: 
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It could scarcely indeed happen otherwise, from the advantage I have enjoyed 
of frequent conversation with him on a subject to which a poem of his own 
first directed my attention, and my conclusions concerning which, he had made 
more lucid to myself by many happy instances drawn from the operation of 
natural objects on the mind.? 


In the same paragraph in which he says this, however, Coleridge 
shows that he considers that, with whatever suecess Wordsworth had 
been able to describe the workings of the poetic imagination, he had 
never explained it in its fundamental aspects. We find him, there- 
fore, saying blandly that Wordsworth’s explanation of the imagina- 
tion will differ from his own largely in that their objects are differ- 
ent. It was Wordsworth’s ‘‘purpose to consider the influences of 
fancy and imagination as they are manifested in poetry, and from 
the different effects to conclude their diversity in kind,’’ writes 
Coleridge. His own object, however, is 

to investigate the seminal principle, and then from the kind to deduce the de- 
gree. My friend has drawn a masterly sketch of the branches with their poetic 
fruitage. I wish to add the trunk, and even the roots as far as they lift them- 


selves above ground, and are visible to the naked eye of our common conscious- 
ness. 


Later in the Biographia, Coleridge, having re-read Wordsworth’s 
Preface with greater care, takes definite and vigorous exception to 
the distinction between imagination and faney that he finds set 
forth. But nothing he says there is quite so charged with impliea- 
tion of a basie cleavage between his own and Wordsworth’s ap- 
proach to the imagination as the distinction between manifestations 
and ‘‘seminal principles,’’ between the ‘‘branches”’ and ‘‘fruitage’’ 
and the ‘‘trunk’’ and ‘‘roots’’ that he proposes in this first passage. 

Mistakenly or not, Coleridge appears to be saying that Words- 
worth’s expressed theory of the imagination lacks the solidity to be 
had in an explanation of causes and first principles, lacks, in other 
words, scientifie and philosophie support. Professors Stallknecht, 
Beatty, and Rader, among others, would certainly vigorously deny 
this charge. Wordsworth, Beatty would say, clearly had a psy- 
chology, the most scientific of his day;* Stallknecht* and Rader*® 


1The Female Vagrant. 

2Biographia Literaria, ed. by Shawcross, 1, 58. ‘*Many happy instances’’: 
as presented in part at least in the Prelude, no doubt. ; 

8Arthur Beatty, William Wordsworth his doctrine and Art in their Historical 
Relations (Madison, 1922). 

‘Newton P. Stallknecht, ‘‘Wordsworth and Philosophy: Suggestions Con- 
cerning the Source of the Poet’s Doctrines and the Nature of his Mystical Ex- 
perience,’’? PMLA, xtiv (December, 1929), 1116-43; also ‘‘The Imagination as 
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would maintain that if not a systematie philosopher, Wordsworth 
was at least distinetly philosophic, with views tending towards the 
mystical-transcendental that invite, even demand, study if we are 
to understand him; and all would agree, I believe, that to Words- 
worth the imagination is the pivotal element in both his psychology 
and his philosophy. If I understand Coleridge aright he would 
agree that Wordsworth had a psychology and a philosophy, but he 
would say that the application of his psychology to the imagination 
revealed error in his psychological position, and that, so far as aid- 
ing in a true doctrine of imagination was concerned, his philosophy, 
lacking a valid psychological basis, was deficient. 

Coleridge’s criticism of Wordsworth’s theory near the end of 
Chapter XII of the Biographia is the best direct evidence in sup- 
port of this view. Ready to proceed ‘‘to the nature and genesis of 
the imagination,’’® Coleridge takes occasion to remark, ‘‘. . . but I 
must first take leave to notice, that after a more accurate perusal of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s remarks on the imagination ... I find that my 
conclusions are not so consentient, with his as, I confess, I had taken 
for granted.’’? He then quotes his own distinctions between the 
various faculties, previously made in an article contributed to 
Southey’s Omniana in which he had defined the imagination as the 
‘*shaping and modifying power’’ and the faney as ‘‘the aggregative 
and associative power,’’ and goes on to say—‘‘To this, as far as it 
relates to the subject in question . . . Mr. Wordsworth’s only ob- 
jection is that the definition is too general. To aggregate and to 
evoke and combine, belong as well to the imagination as to the 
faney.’’® On this point Coleridge is ready to stand firmly to his 
original proposition : 

I reply, that if, by the power of evoking and combining, Mr. Wordsworth 
means the same as, and no more than, I meant by the aggregative and asso- 
ciative, I continue to deny that it belongs at all to the imagination; and I am 
disposed to conjecture, that he has mistaken the co-presence of fancy with 
imagination for the operation of the latter singly. ... But it will probably 


appear in the next chapter, that deeming it necessary to go back much further 
than Mr. Wordsworth’s subject required or permitted, I have attached a mean- 


Wordsworth’s Philosophie Ideal,’’ unpublished paper read at the Wordsworth’s 
section meeting, MLA, Richmond, 1936. 


5Melvin Rader, ‘‘ The Transcendentalism of William Wordsworth,’’ MP, xxvi 
(Nov., 1928), 169ff.; also Presiding Ideas in Wordsworth’s Poetry, (Seattle, 
1931). 


6Shawcross, I, 193. 
TIbid. 
8Ibid., p. 194. 
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ing to both fancy and imagination, which he had not in view, at least while 
he was writing that preface.® 


The next chapter contains, first, the beginning of a very abstruse 
discussion in which, one assumes, Coleridge meant to re-present a 
complete transcendental basis for his theory of imagination, and 
second, his notable concise definitions of imagination and fancy. 
From the first part, taken by itself, there emerges for the reader 
rather difficult notions of knowledge as the resultant of two infinite, 
indestructible forees which ‘‘counteract each other by their es- 
sential nature,’’ but which in the act of caneelling each the other, 
give birth through their inter-penetration to an existence which is 
the living principle and process of our self-consciousness.'° 

Postponing for the moment consideration of the definitions— 
given after Coleridge has deliberately broken off his transcendental 
discussion as something no reader will understand—let us examine 
more closely the possible meaning of Coleridge’s two forees out of 
which self-consciousness is developed, and the bearing this has on 
his conception of the imagination. We may best do this by study- 
ing previous chapters in the Biogruphia, specifically 1v-1x and xu. 
These are chapters (except for 1v) which, along with x1, Professor 
Garrod has said ‘‘sensible people omit.’’** Yet they are precisely 
the part of Coleridge that must be read—and most ecarefully—if 
his conception of the imagination, at least at the time he wrote the 
Biographia (1815-17), is to be understood. For here Coleridge 
adumbrates, as clearly as he does anywhere, the philosophie-psycho- 
logical principles upon which he has founded his poetie creed, par- 
ticularly his theory of the imagination. 

Coleridge’s basic problem in these chapters—and let us recall 
that he has made as his point of departure his implied promise to 
present the ‘‘seminal principles,’’ ‘‘the trunk and roots’’ of the 
imagination—is to discover ‘‘the most original construction or first 
productive act for the INNER SENSE.’’!? In other words, how ean 
we explain self-consciousness, or knowledge? This is the first prob- 
lem of philosophy of all time, and all great philosophers have, in 
some measure, helped to solve it. Coleridge’s view here is remark- 
ably catholic and tolerant. ‘‘The deeper ... we penetrate into the 
ground of things,’’ he says, ‘‘the more truth we discover in the 








*Tbid. 
10] bid., p. 198. 

11H. W. Garrod, Keats (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1926), p. 128. 
127bid., 1, 172. 
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greater number of the philosophical sects.’”"* And he runs through 
a long list of philosophers, from Pythagoras, Democritus, and Plato 
to the recent mechanical thinkers, in all of whom we find unity ‘‘in 
one perspective central point.’”* From all of these something may 
be learned. The way to final explanation is not through rejection, 
but through wise eclecticism. ‘‘The spirit of sectarianism has been 
hitherto our fault, and the cause of our failures,’’ Coleridge de- 
clares. ‘‘We have imprisoned our own conceptions by the lines, 
which we have drawn, in order to exclude the conceptions of 
others.’’*® Aid in practicing this we have thus far failed to realize 
the criterion of a true philosophy—which, to cite Leibnitz, is to 
‘‘explain and collect the fragments of truth scattered through sys- 
tems apparently the most incongruous.’ Such remarks suggest a 
theory founded on selection, accommodation, and reconciliation ; 
and this, essentially, is what we find in Coleridge. 

It is true that in the progress of his discussion Coleridge vigor- 
ously and finally rejects the mechanical philosophy as a final ex- 
planation of knowledge, with special emphasis upon the falsities of 
the Hartley and Priestley species of associationism. Quite as defin- 
itely he rejects Berkleyan idealism. This does not mean, however, 
that he is discarding either associationism or idealism. On the con- 
trary, he cites Aristotle’s generalizations on association with re- 
spect, and undertakes to show how Hartley differs from the great 
Greek only to err.17 Nor when he renouneces Berkeley is he deny- 
ing idealism; on the contrary, the transcendental system he is ex- 
pounding is at core idealistic. It is also, however, sensational. In 
rejecting Hartley and Priestley, and before them Hobbes (some- 
what ignorantly, I am constrained to believe), Coleridge is not 
ignoring the part of external nature in forming the mind of man.*® 
If what I am advocating is ealled ‘‘Idealism,’’ he says, ‘‘let it be 
remembered that it is only so far idealism as it is at the same time, 
and on that very account, the truest and most binding realism.’’’® 
And this realism, he continues, implies, when we are considering a 


13Shaweross, I, 169. 

147 bid., p. 170. 

15] bid. 

16Tbid., p. 169. 

17Jbid., 1, 72-3. 

1sTbid., p. 73. 

197 bid., p. 178. Muirhead, it will be recalled, characterizes Coleridge’s philo- 
sophical system as ‘‘spiritual realism’’ (Coleridge as Philosopher [New York, 
1930], p. 107). 
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table, ‘‘the table itself, which the man of common sense believes him- 
self to see, not the phantom of a table, from which he may argu- 
mentatively deduce the reality of a table, which he does not see.’’*° 
Hartley’s system is vicious in that it makes the mind a blind 
mechanism, of which the will and all acts of thought are but parts 
and products instead of distinct powers ‘‘whose function it is to 
control, determine, and modify the phantasmal chaos of associa- 
tion.’ Contemporaneity, which Aristotle had wisely assumed to 
be only a condition to the laws of association, Hartley made the 
‘‘sole law of association,’’ and introduced a system thereby accord- 
ing to which, if it were true, our whole life would be divided be- 
tween the despotism of outward impressions, and that of senseless 
and passive memory.??. To Hartleyanism, Coleridge opposes Shell- 
ing’s transcendentalism, as modified by Plotinian ideas and his own 
reflections. According to this view, the intelligence of man is no 
longer a slave to the chance impositions of externality, but as sub- 
ject to its object, the mind operates upon impressions from the out- 
side world, in turn is acted upon by them, to the end that it receives 
these impressions as its own properly converted substance. 
Coleridge is explicit on the reciprocal nature of this process.** 
External nature and the subjective self are ‘‘in necessary anti- 
thesis.’’ But in perception they must be reconciled, for 
... in all acts of positive knowledge there is required a reciprocal concurrence 
of both, namely of the conscious being, and of that which is in itself uncon- 
1 nae 
‘ Tae the act of knowledge itself, the objective and subjective are so in- 


stantly united, that we cannot determine to which of the two priority belongs. 
There is here no first, and no second; both are coinstantaneous and one.24 


Coleridge thus takes a middle ground between extreme materialism 
and extreme idealism. External objects have existence independent 
of mind and are influential in furnishing ideas to the mind; but 
mind also has an existence of its own, and, so far from being merely 
a passive instrument responding like a wind-harp to breezes from 
nature flowing over it, it cooperates with nature in- determining the 
substance and form of what it shall receive. 

We seem now to have the clue to Coleridge’s meaning in Chapter 
xi, where he wrote of two infinite and indestructible forces meet- 


20Shaweross, 1, 179. 
21Tbid., p. 81. 
22Tbid., pp. 76-7. 
23Tbid., p. 174. 

24 bid, 
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ing, each neutralizing the other, but generating through their inter- 
penetration in this, a tertium quid: namely, ‘‘self-consciousness,’’ 
or ‘‘inner sense.’’ To accept this explanation, in the light of Cole- 
ridge’s whole theory, which distinctly included a spiritual reality 
outside the mind of man, it would seem logical to assume that 
Coleridge was thinking of ‘‘nature,’’ the object, as comprehending 
in its scope all that is outside the mind of man, both the external 
world and the supersensible spirit, thus constituting the first of the 
duo of infinite indestructible forces, the mind of man as the second, 
or that he was postulating a duality of all conscious spiritual world 
(including the mind of man) on one hand, of all unconscious in- 
animate universe on the other. In Chapter xn, however, he shows 
that he means neither of these: 

Now the sum of all that is merely OBJECTIVE we will henceforth call 
NATURE, confining the term to its passive and material sense, as comprising 
all the phenomena by which its existency is made known to us. On the other 


hand, the sum of all that is SUBJECTIVE, we may comprehend in the name 
of the self or INTELLIGENCE.25 


That is, for his immediate purposes of psychological investigation 
into the causes and nature of knowledge, Coleridge is ignoring for 
the time the invisible supersensible reality (God) and ideas of that 
reality obtained through reason,?* and is establishing instead a 
simple, clear-cut dualism of mind and matter. In doing this he is 
not denying a realm of conscious spirit outside the mind of man; 
he is merely excluding from the present discussion any considera- 
tion of such a realm. Coleridge is here, whatever he may have at- 
tempted elsewhere, seeking not ‘‘what ultimate ground of our 
knowledge . . . may lie out of our knowing, but what is the last in 
our knowing itself, beyond which we cannot pass.’’* He is at- 
tempting to discover only the ‘‘principle of our knowing. . . with- 
in the sphere of our knowing.’’*S 

Reduced to its simplicity, Coleridge’s theory is that when mind 
meets matter through the agency of the senses a process of ‘‘neutral- 
ization’’ and ‘‘interpenetration’’ takes place, subject is reconciled 
with object, and the result is perception. It is obvious, however, 
that if perception is to be anything more than an irresponsible con- 
sequent of blind force meeting blind foree—which could seareely be 


25Tbid., p. 174. 

26According to his theory as presented in The Friend, The Aids to Reflection, 
and elsewhere. 

27Tbid., p. 186. 

28Tbid. 
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an improvement over Hartley’s ideas of mechanical response—there 
must be some conscious regulatory principle at work to determine 
the nature and form of the perceptive process. Even Hobbes had 
recognized this, when, conceiving of perception as a resultant of 
motion from without meeting outward pressure from within, he was 
driven to admit additional acts of mind which, through ‘‘memory,’’ 
bring to the meeting of mind and matter previous sense experience 
and, through ‘‘judgment,’’ make a comparison between the old and 
the incoming impression. Without sense (previous perception) there 
ean be no sense (perception),?® said Hobbes. (Unfortunately, he 
failed to show how initial sense was possible.) Coleridge meets the 
problem by conceiving of the imagination as the enabling agency, 
not only in original perception, but in subsequent operations of 
shaping the materials of mind into thought or artistic creations. 

Full expression of this conception occurs at the end of Chapter 
xm of the Biographia, but in Chapter va Coleridge presents his 
idea, in a broad way, as it applies to thinking and creating. Of the 
mind’s self-experience in the act of thought, he here writes: ‘‘There 
are evidently two powers at work, which relatively to each other 
are active and passive; and this is not possible without an inter- 
mediate faculty, which is at once both active and passive.’*° This 
faculty must, in philosophical language, be denominated ‘‘in its 
degrees and determinations, the IMAGINATION. But, in com- 
mon language, and especially on the subject of poetry, we appropri- 
ate the name to a superior degree of the faculty, joined to a superior 
voluntary control over it.’ The two powers, active and passive, 
at work here, between whose operations the imagination mediates, 
we at once identify as the ‘subject’ and ‘object’ of Chapter xm, and 
the two opposing counteracting forces of Chapter xu. 

In Chapter x Coleridge coins, to describe the peculiar function 
of the imagination, the word ‘esemplastie’—‘‘from the Greek words 
eis Ev mAattetv, to shape into one’**—but he makes no immediate 
application of the term, and we hear no more of it until we come 
to Chapter xm where it is used in the title, ‘‘On the imagination, or 
esemplastie power.’’ In the notable definition at the end of the 
chapter, we find Coleridge’s clearest exposition of the esemplastie 


*°The Elements of Philosophy, 1v, 25 (Molesworth, p. 389-90). 
80Ibid., 1, 86. 
31 bid. 

S2Ibid., 1, 107. 
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power as applied, first to original perception, second to the sec- 
ondary mental processes of thought and invention. 

The IMAGINATION then, I consider either as primary, or secondary. The 
primary IMAGINATION I hold to be the living Power and prime Agent of 
all human Perception, and as a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act 
of creation in the infinite I AM. The secondary Imagination I consider as an 
echo of the former, co-existing with the conscious will, yet still as identical in 
degree, and in the mode of its operation. It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in 
order to recreate; or where this process is rendered impossible, yet still at all 
events it struggles to idealize and to unify. It is essentially vital, even as all 
objects (as objects) are essentially fixed and dead.33 


This definition is intelligible only when we read it in connection 
with the exposition that precedes it, particularly in Chapters vu 
and x, with their important descriptions of fundamental processes 
in the act of knowledge. The ‘‘primary Imagination’’ is now seen 
to apply to ordinary perception, the faculty through which the ex- 
ternal world about us becomes transformed into inner reality. The 
‘‘secondary Imagination”’ is the faculty of complex operations of 
mind, in which materials from experience are broken down into 
their elements—dissolved and diffused—to be later brought together 
in new complex organizations, such as those of poetry, drama, or 
musie. 

It is altogether a highly simplified definition. It was written at 
a moment of reaction against a tendency to very abstruse, abstract 
speculation, as Coleridge’s letter to himself shows; hence it may be 
regarded as the clearest, most direct expression of his meaning 
Coleridge was able to manage. It is not without its implications of 
mysticism, but it ean also be read as a rather plain psychological 
statement. This is illustrated in the interpretation of I. A. Rich- 
ards, who, an avowed materialist, can have little traffie with ideal- 
istic conceptions. Richards has probably given us the best version 
of Coleridge’s meaning yet offered. He writes: 


The Primary Imagination is normal perception that produces the usual 
world of the senses, 


That inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd 


the world of motor-buses, beefsteaks, and acquaintances, the framework of 
things and events within which we maintain our everyday existence, the world of 
the routine satisfaction of our minimum exigencies. The Secondary Imagination, 
re-forming this world, gives us not only poetry—in the limited sense in which 
literary critics concern themselves with it—but every aspect of the routine world 
in which it is invested with other values than these necessary for our bare con- 
tinuance as living beings: all objects for which we caa feel love, awe, admira- 
tion; every quality beyond the account of physics, chemistry and the physiology 


831 bid., 1, 202. 
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of sense-perception, nutrition, reproduction and locomotion; every awareness 
for which a civilized life is preferred by us to an uncivilized. All the super- 
numerary perceptions which support civilized life are the product of the See- 
ondary Imagination; and, though the processes by which they are created are 
best studied in words—in the highest examples, in poetry—the rest of the fabric 
of the world of values is of the same origin.34 


In spite of its simplification Coleridge’s definition is not to be 
read apart from the more complicated reasoning of previous chap- 
ters. It is the climax of Coleridge’s effort to arrive at ‘‘seminal 
principles,’’ a part of his promise to draw a distinction between the 
associative processes of memory and faney and the reason and 
imagination.*® It must be admitted that, read against the back- 
ground of previous discussion, the definition of the secondary imag- 
ination raises a difficulty in interpretation. There is no such diffi- 
culty with the primary imagination, which merely involves original 
perception: mind, the subject, meeting matter, the object, the imag- 
ination operating to transform incoming stimuli into ‘‘inner sense.”’ 
This ‘‘inner sense’’ is not an image of the object, but is a recreation 
of it, in terms, we may assume, of whatever of relevant previous 
perception is brought to bear by the mind in its participation in 
the total act. Thus, the recreation, in perception, of a tree, or an 
Indian, or a diamond must be influenced by the mind’s previous ex- 
periences with trees, Indians, or diamonds. This is not stated by 
Coleridge, but is an inalienable corollary to his definition. 

In the secondary imagination, however, it may be at once asked, 
What is object and what is subject? Is not all that is involved, 
since it is all within the mind, now subject? The answer must be 
that here the object is still nature, in the form of secondary pre- 
sentation to the mind. It is the object at second remove, to be sure, 
so dissolved and diffused, so long stored in the sub-conscious mind, 
that memory of its original eause may have beer lost. It is ob- 
jective material already refined into inner sense that now meets the 
subject, to be again, under the process of neutralization and esem- 
plastic agency, recreated into a new inner reality.** The degree is 


84]. A. Richards, Coleridge on Imagination (New York, 1935), pp. 58-9. 
35Ibid., 1, 73. 


86In The Friend (Section II, Essay ix) Coleridge points out, with manifest 
approval, Bacon’s belief ‘‘that our understanding not only reflects the objects 
subjectively, that is, substitutes for the inherent laws and properties of the 
objects the relations which the objects bear to its own particular constitution; 
but that in all its conscious presentations and reflexes, it is itself only a 
phaenomenon of the inner sense. .’? This is not quite analogous to the view 
presented above, but it contains the basic conception that there may be a 
secondary presentation of ideas of objects already in the mind according to 
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greater because the materials, made up as they are from many and 
varied particles of the products of perception dropped into the sub- 
conscious mind, are more diverse and complex than those involved 
in acts of the primary imagination and because the resultant cre- 
ation, beginning at one remove from externality, is more completely 
spiritual, or ideal, than is the creation of perception. The whole 
activity is more directly under the control of the conscious will be- 
cause, unlike the cireumstances of ordinary perception, where the 
mind has only relative freedom to choose its objects, here the ob- 
jects, already residents of the sub-conscious self, can be summoned 
at the command of the subject. 

This explanation becomes more plausible when we recall that in 
process of his discussion in earlier chapters of the Biographia Cole- 
ridge at different times invokes, in support of his views, the author- 
ity of both Aristotle and Deseartes. Aristotle and Descartes each 
held a theory of imaginative presentation in the higher intellectual 
processes. To Aristotle, the intellect thinks and creates with ma- 
terials retained in the imagination. The mind, he said, cannot think 
without images.** Descartes likewise conceived of the imagination 
as conveying to the mind, from its store of images, conerete pre- 
sentations for thought and artistic constructions.** Coleridge’s 
theory is not the theory of either Aristotle or Descartes; his imag- 
ination is not a store-house of images; it is instead a faculty, or 
agency, acting as a mediating power between two opposing forces; 
nor is he thinking of images of externality, even his perceptions are 
transmutations into ‘‘inner sense.’’ But the general principle of 
internal presentations to the mind of materials of previous experi- 
ence he held in common with his great predecessors; and the result- 
ant creations, effected through the imagination according to uni- 
versal organie laws, he regarded as the highest potential achieve- 
ment of the human mind. It finds fulfilment in the poet, who, ‘‘de- 
seribed in ideal perfection, brings the whole soul of man into activ- 
ity, with the subordination of its faculties to each other, according 
to their relative worth and dignity.’’ The process through which 
he works is to blend and fuse through the single 


synthetic and magical power... of imagination, which . . . reveals itself in 


the same principle that holds for the original presentation through sense per- 
cepticn. 


37De Anima, tr. by Hicks, 11, iii, No. 11. 


88Vide The Philosophical Works of Descartes, tr. by Haldane and Ross (Cam- 
bridge, At the University Press, 1911), 1, 37-38, 186, 290-91. 
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the balance or reconciliation of opposite or discordant qualities: of sameness, 
with difference; of the general, with the concrete; the idea, with the image; 
the individual, with the representative; the sense of novelty and freshness, with 
old and familiar objects; a more than usual state of emotion, with more than 
usual order; judgment ever awake and steady self-possession, with enthusiasm 
and feeling profound or vehement; and while it blends and harmonizes the 
natural and the artificial, still subordinates art to nature; the manner to the 
matter; and our admiration of the poet to our sympathy with the poetry.3® 


It is obvious that the operation of this ‘‘synthetic and magical’’ 
faculty of imagination which Coleridge has described is quite dif- 
ferent from any mere process of association. The mental activity 
is far more complicated and delicate, the materials infinitely more 
ideal and refined, the product more intricately organic than could 
be possible in a mechanical and chance collocation of images and 
ideas. Association is very well for the lower operations of fancy ; 
it will not do for imagination. Faney uses, not the dissolved and 
diffused materials of experience which have sifted to the sub-con- 
scious mind, and to which values have been attached by particular 
and long established states of feeling, but rather the surface ele- 
ments of more immediate perception retained as fixed entities in the 
memory. Coleridge makes the distinction between the faney and 
the secondary imagination—one must believe that both utilize the 
products of the primary imagination—definite and clear: 

FANCY, on the contrary, has no other counters to play with, but fixities and 
definities. The Fancy is indeed no other than a mode of Memory emancipated 
from the order of time and space; while it is blended with, and modified by 
that empirical phenomenon of the will, which we express by the word CHOICE. 


But equally with the ordinary memory the Fancy must receive all its materials 
ready made from the law of association.4° 


Richards interprets this to read: 


Against both Primary and Secondary Imagination is set Faney—which col- 
lects and re-arranges, without re-making them, units of meaning already con- 
stituted by Imagination. In Imagination the mind is growing; in Fancy it is 
merely reassembling products of its past creation, stereotyped as objects and 
obeying, as such ‘fixities and definities,’ the laws of Hartley’s Association. 
The passage from the conception of the mind’s doings as Faney to that of the 
creative Imagination is the passage from Hartley to Kant.41 


An important qualification must be made to this interpretation. 
Richards says the fancy obeys ‘‘the laws of Hartley’s association. ”’ 
It is Aristotle’s rather than Hartley’s laws Coleridge is talking 
about, however, as his phrase ‘‘emancipated from the order of time 
and space’’ would show. As we have seen, one of Coleridge’s chief 


89Shaweross, 11, 12. 
40Tbid., 1, 202. 
410p. cit., p. 59. 
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objections to Hartley’s system was that he conceived his law of as- 
sociation to be founded on the sole principle of contemporaneity, 
a mistake Aristotle did not make. He also saw no place in Hart- 
ley’s scheme for the operation of the will, but here he regards 
‘‘ehoice’’ as an essential element in faney. Otherwise Richards 
seems to express Coleridge’s idea admirably. 

One can readily understand how Coleridge, secure in his convie- 
tion of this basie difference between imagination and faney, would 
be disturbed by Wordsworth’s insistence in his Preface that works 
of the imagination as well as the fancy might represent processes of 
association. ‘‘To aggregate and to associate, to evoke and to com- 
bine, belong as well to the Imagination as to the Faney,’’ Words- 
worth declared. Quite impossible, Coleridge replied in effect, as an 
understanding of the ‘‘seminal principles’’ of the imagination 
will effectually prove. Nor could Coleridge be much better pleased 
when Wordsworth went on to say that the true distinction lies in 
the fact that 
... either the materials evoked and combined are different; or they are brought 
together under a different law, and for a different purpose. Fancy does not 
require that the materials which she makes use of should be susceptible of 
change in their constitution, from her touch; and, where they admit of modi- 
fication, it is enough for her purpose if it be slight, limited, and evanescent. 


Directly the reverse of these, are the desires and demands of the Imagination. 
She recoils from everything but the plastic, the pliant, and the indefinite.42 


The point of view here is fundamentally different from Coleridge’s. 
Fancy does not require that materials be susceptible of change, says 
Wordsworth. Coleridge would say that all materials are changed, 
before they can be used by either faney or imagination—in the 
original act of pereeption. The distinction between fanciful and 
imaginative activity lies with Coleridge in what is done with these 
already modified units of perceived world. If they have remained 
intact in the memory, and are merely brought together through an 
ageregative and associative activity without reference to funda- 
mental laws of affinity and being, the act is one of fancy only. If 
on the other hand they have been melted down and assimilated 
(dissolved and diffused) and subsequently have been brought to- 
gether in a deep natural union according to indestructible laws of 
mind which transcend the eaprices of accidental combination, the 
act is one of imagination.** The difference, once understood, is im- 


42Preface to Poems, 1815. 


43In the Logic Coleridge quite definitely makes the understanding the faculty 
through which the external is transmuted into inner reality. Sense is here 
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mense. Wordsworth’s failure to see it compelled the conclusion that 
he was basing his theory on a false and inadequate psychology. 
Such at least seems the logical deduction to be drawn from the long 


spoken of as ‘‘the common or neutral boundary’’ of the objective and the 
subjective. The understanding is regarded as ‘‘a principle entering into the 
very constitution of the object, without which there could be no experience 
even of the most elementary kind. It is defined . .. as ‘the substantiating 
power—that by which we attribute substance and reality to phenomena, and 
raise them from mere affections into objects communicable and capable of be- 
ing anticipated and reasoned of.’ Thought in this sense is constitutive ‘even 
of the simplest objects. Points, lines, surfaces are not bodies but acts of 
mind, the offspring of intellectual motions, having their canons in the imagina- 
tion of the geometrician.’’’ (J. H. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher, New 
York, 1930, pp. 65-66). Here the interpenetration of subjective and objective in 
complete perception is accomplished through the understanding, which thus 
becomes a virtual equivalent for the primary imagination of the definition. 

The understanding and the reason may between them also perform the of- 
fices assigned to the secondary imagination: Thus, in The Friend, Coleridge 
remarks, ‘‘ By ‘the understanding’, I mean the faculty of thinking and form- 
ing judgments on the notices furnished by the sense, according to certain rules 
existing in itself, which rules constitute its distinct nature’’ (‘‘ First section,’’ 
Essay iii, The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. by Shedd, New 
York, 1858, No. 134). Elsewhere he declares of the reason, ‘‘It is the office, 
and as it were, the instinct of reason to bring a unity into all our conceptions 
and several knowledges’’ (Aids to Reflection, ed. by H. N. Coleridge, New 
York, 1872, p. 121). Again he asserts, ‘‘ Whatever is conscious self-knowledge 
is reason: and in this sense it may be safely defined the organ of the super- 
sensuous; even as the understanding, wherever it does not possess or use the 
reason, as its inward eye, may be defined the conception of the sensuous, or the 
faculty by which we generalize and arrange the phenomena of perception; 
that faculty, the functions of which contain the rules and constitute the pos- 
sibility of outward experience. This may be merely its own acts or forms, 
that is, formal logic; but real objects, the materials of substantial knowledge, 
must be furnished, I might safely say revealed, to it by organs of sense. The 
understanding of the higher brutes has only organs of outward sense, and con- 
sequently material objects only; but man’s understanding has likewise an 
organ of inward sense, and therefore the power of acquainting itself with in- 
visible realities or spiritual objects. This organ is his reason’’ (The Friend, 
‘*The Landing Place,’’ Essay v, ed. cit., m, 145). 

Without going into the subtleties of distinctions between reason and under- 
standing, particularly in view of later materials presented by Snyder and 
Muirhead, it is perhaps sufficient to point out in connection with our present 
study that both the understanding and the reason appear in these passages to 
partake of the organizing powers of the secondary imagination. The reason 
(as a unifying agency) is definitely given this function. Muirhead, indeed, 
insists that to Coleridge the unifying act of reason is one with its perceptive 
act, that ‘‘however immediate the act [of reason] may seem, it is penetrated 
with a light which it owes to the organizing power of thought;’’ it is ‘‘the 
completion of thought, returning to the intuitiveness of sense with all the rich- 
ness and variety which its passage through the reflective mind’’ has given it, 
and, further, that the ‘‘ ‘object’ of reason is not anything that bears com- 
parison with the confused, comparatively structureless objects of sense per- 
ception. ... but something that possesses internal organization and structure.’’ 
(J. H. Muirhead, ‘‘Metaphysician or Mystic?’’ Coleridge: Studies by Several 
Hands on the Hundredth Anniversary of his Death, ed. by E. C. Blunden and 
E. L. Griggs, London, 1934, pp. 191, 194-5). On the other hand, if the under- 
standing can rise to a position where it uses for its structures the substances 
of reason (as a source of ideas) as well as sense, its operations become im- 
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and difficult discussion leading up to Coleridge’s definition in the 
Biographia. 

Coleridge’s difference with Wordsworth is the more noteworthy 
in view of his previous belief in their agreement. From conversa- 
tions he had felt that his own theory was exemplified in Words- 
worth’s creative processes and he had evidently assumed that the 
poetie descriptions of the Prelude and various passages in other 
writings of Wordsworth, accurately reflected these processes. There 
were, indeed, grounds for such a view. Many of Wordsworth’s 
utterances on the imagination postulate a way of seeing, a special 
reereative perceptive process, in which the mind invests its objects 
with qualities of interest and emotional significance. The function 
of the poet, in general, is to throw over his objects ‘‘a certain colour- 
ing of imagination, whereby ordinary things should be presented to 
the mind in an unusual aspect’’ (Preface, 1800). Imagination re- 
lates to a mode of perceiving; it abstracts and confers; it denotes 
‘‘operations of the mind’’ upon its objects and ‘‘ processes of erea- 
tion or composition, governed by certain fixed laws’’ (Preface to 
Poems, 1815). It is the principle by which the poet’s mind 

Even as an agent of the one great mind, 
Creates, creator and receiver both, 


Working but in alliance with the works 
Which it beholds (Prelude, A, II, 269-75). 


Apropos the complex processes of imaginative creation, Wordsworth 
writes that 


There is a dark 
Invisible workmanship that reconciles 
Discordant elements, and makes them move 
In one society (Prelude, A, I, 341-4). 


This sounds like agreement with Coleridge on both primary and 
secondary imaginative processes. Yet, one may ask whether in these 
and similar passages Wordsworth is really giving a very clear idea 
of the mental processes he is talking about, whether he was ever 
even very much interested in some of the nicer distinctions that 


mediately concerned with the fused materials of all experience, and its offices 
coincide to that extent’ with the secondary imagination. 

But in his definition in the Biographia Coleridge, provisionally at least, 
drops these terms reason and understanding, and, ignoring or assuming (prob- 
ably the latter, since the products of the perceiving reason are inevitably a 
part of the mind’s furniture) the presence in the mind of ideas of the super- 
sensuous furnished by reason, puts his emphasis upon the mind and its material 
objects, and broadly ascribes to the imagination all perceiving and constructive 
operations. : 
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meant so much to Coleridge. Wordsworth felt a certain impatience 
with ‘‘critie rules’? and ‘‘barren intermeddling subtleties’’ that 
perplex the mind (Prelude, A, XI, 203-5). The problem of mind 
and matter seems not to have troubled him particularly—until Cole- 
ridge aroused his interest. One of his acknowledged debts to Cole- 
ridge was the finding of more ‘‘rational proportions for thoughts 
and things,’’ particularly ‘‘The incumbent mystery of sense and 
soul’’ (Prelude, E, XIV, 284). And when he writes at the close of 
Book XII (A) of The Prelude a passage on the perceptive process 
that appears to be very near to Coleridge indeed, he admits that he 
may be expressing ideas under the persuasion of his friend.** Such 
evidence suggests that, philosophic as Wordsworth undoubtedly 
was, problems of scientific psychology did not come native to his 
mind. His natural inclination was towards the ‘‘simple worship of 
a day.’’#® 

As Professor Stallknecht has pointed out, Wordsworth’s philos- 
ophie bias was toward idealistic pantheism.*® And idealistic pan- 
theism is particularly favorable to mysticism, not to scientifie think- 
ing. Wordsworth, indeed, seems most at home when he is deserib- 
ing mystical experience. It may be inquired, indeed, whether he 
was ever primarily interested in seeing nature as she is in her ex- 
ternality, whether his larger concern was not for nature as a medium 
through which he might communicate with the all-spirit of which 
nature is a manifestation. One of the chief reasons he finds for 
rejoicing in his early experiences with fair and grand forms is that, 
seeing man through the ennobling appearances of nature, he saw 
him purified, and thenceforward was furnished with prepossessions 
that enabled him to perceive, beneath external deformities, the in- 
ternal beauty and dignity that is man’s, and nature’s, true glory.*” 
His most intense experiences, such as those deseribed in Tintern 
Abbey and the lines on Simplon Pass, are induced by external na- 
ture, but the experience itself is characterized by a sort of flight of 


44Lines 360ff. 
450f his youthtime he records, 


I worshipp’d then among the depth of things 

As my soul bade me;... 

I felt and nothing else; I did not judge 

I never thought of judging, with the gift 

Of all this glory fill’d and satisfi’d (A, XI, 234-40) ; 


and = roaming in the Alps, he carried with him, he tells us, ‘‘this same 
hear 


460p. cit. (Unpublished paper read at Richmond, Christmas, 1936). 
47The Prelude A, viii, 435ff; E, 476ff. 
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mind from nature in mystic communions with the soul of the uni- 
verse.*® Even in the passage at the end of Book XII (A) which I 
have already mentioned, where, acknowledging that his notion is 
probably colored by Coleridge’s influence, he seems to be express- 
ing the reconciliation-interpenetration perceptive theory of the 
Biographia, he is really describing, I am assured, not a re-creation 
of nature into ‘‘inner sense,’’ but rather a vision of the cosmic 
world-soul that inhabits external appearances and of which the 
mind is a part. Wordsworth’s ideal for the imaginative mind, cast 
in the true image of Deity, is that, though it shall hold itself 
free from the enthralment of sensible impressions, it shall be 


by their quickening impulse made more prompt 
To hold fit converse with the spiritual world (E, xiv, 106-7). 


If what I have been saying represents the case truly, and I be- 
lieve it does, it need not surprise us to find that when Wordsworth 
turns his attention, probably under the prompting of Coleridge, to 
what we may call for convenience scientific psychological explana- 
tion, he is unable to present an entirely satisfactory theory. It is 
probable that he lacked a unified theoretical view. His psychology 
seems to be a mixture of his mechanical predecessors and his tran- 
scendental contemporaries, without evidence of the reconciliation 
and fusion achieved in Coleridge’s severely analytical doctrine. 
Perhaps this is the reason that, using almost equally cogent evi- 
dence, one of his erities ean argue for a completely Hartleyan psy- 
chology, another for a purely transcendental view. As we have 
seen, from the perceptive side, imagination implies in Wordsworth 
sometimes a modifying or conferring power, a making over by the 
transcendent mind of plastie external materials (this is also ere- 
ative), sometimes insight into the universal spirit that pervades all 
things, preparatory to what Professor Stallknecht has ealled ‘‘in- 
vigorating communion with the cosmic soul.’’*? On the creative 
side, apart from perceptive modification, the imagination is con- 


48Coleridge was able to appreciate such experiences, as his admiration for 
certain passages in Wordsworth shows. For example in The Friend for De- 
cember 28, 1809, (Second Landing Place, Essay iii) he quotes a long extract 
from Wordsworth’s Prelude beginning with ‘‘Wisdom and spirit of the uni- 
verse’’ (A, 428-89; E, 401-63). His own theory of sublimity suggests a recoil 
of the mind from its object in contemplations of infinity. He, however, kept 
his philosophy and his psychology quite generally free from doctrines of 
mysticism. He was on the whole more of a realist than was Wordsworth, hold- 
ing firmly, in psychological matters at least, to a duality as between man and 
nature. 


4290p. cit. (Paper read at Richmond, Christmas, 1936). 
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ceived by Wordsworth as acting on its materials in processes of com- 
position according to certain fixed laws, but when he comes to ex- 
planation of these laws he appears to fall back upon principles of 
association. 

Thus, apropos Coleridge’s objections with which we opened this 
diseussion, it may be said that the descriptions of imagination in 
The Prelude and elsewhere often savor of definitions of the mechan- 
ical philosophy. Thus when Wordsworth writes of the imaginative 
activity as 

observation of affinities 


In objects where no brotherhood exists 
To common minds (The Prelude, A, II, 383-6), 


and when he declares that the principle which underlies the pleasure 
we take in the ‘‘perception of similitude in dissimilitude .. . . is 
the great spring of the activity of our minds, and their chief feed- 
er’’ (Preface, 1800), he is using the very ideas, and language, of 
Hobbes” and Locke, later adopted by such writers as Addison. 
Coleridge no doubt faintly detected the taint of mere associationism 
in such utterances, but he was not moved to remonstrate until he 
found Wordsworth insisting, evidently under the influence of Hart- 
ley, that the imagination as well as the fancy might be an associative 
or aggregative power. This belonged to a psychology that Cole- 
ridge, by 1815 at least, had thoroughly rejected, which he evidently 
thought Wordsworth had rejected; and he felt it ineumbent upon 
him to show its deep fallacy. 


50Thomas Hobbes, The Elements of Law, ed. by Ferdinand Ténnies, (Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, 1928) I, x, 4, p. 38. 
51John Locke, Of Human Understanding (Bohn ed.), IT, x1, 2; 1, 271-2. 











ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘LAD’ 


By Harotp WHITEHALL 
University of Wisconsin 


The short article on ME. ladde which I recently contributed to 
the specimen of the Middle English Dictionary’ is an example of 
what may be termed ‘interim’ etymology. It does not attempt to 
solve once for all the problem of the word. Indeed, that problem, 
important because of the wide currency of the word and the hope- 
less difficulties it presents,? will probably never be solved by the ef- 
forts of any single etymologist. What we may expect, failing some 
startling discovery of fact, is a gradual crystallization of etymolog- 
ical opinion around some refinement of one of the prevailing hy- 
potheses. At present, therefore, any conclusion is bound to be both 
tentative and speculative. 

The MED.’s etymology is both, and is stated as such. Essentially 
a synthesis of several well-known theories blended with some original 
elements, it is original as a whole only in that it attempts to recon- 
cile facts hitherto considered irreconcilable. At the most I have 
done no more than show that the grounds of disagreement between 
such trustworthy authorities as Falk-Torp, Henry Bradley, the OD. 
editors, Bjérkman, and Weekley are to some extent illusory, that a 
rational synthesis will approve most of their suggestions as marking 
distinct steps of advance. Yet since the severe restrictions of dic- 
tionary space prevented a complete statement, and since the ety- 
mology as printed seems to have aroused some degree of interest in 
the problem of lad,3 a more extensive treatment, reiterating and 
amplifying my main points, is apparently needed. The bare results 
only, necessarily forced into a rigid mould of one-sided interpreta- 
tion, were printed in the MED., without adequate references and 


1The Middle English Dictionary, L-Laik, edited by Thomas A. Knott and 
Samuel Moore, with the assistance of S. B. Meech, Harold Whitehall, J. F. 
Rettger, M. S. Ogden, and D. M. Reed. Oxford, 0.U.P., 1937. 

2See especially H. C. Wyld, The Universal Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, London, 1932; and Webster’s New International Dictionary, Second Edi- 
tion, Springfield, Mass., 1934. 

3That is, to judge from the answers to a questionnaire inviting criticisms 
that was circulated by the editors of the MED. 
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without any indication of the process by which they were achieved. 
This short paper will attempt to remedy such deficiencies. 

There have been four principal theories of the derivation of lad. 
At the time of preparation of the L-volume of the OD. (published 
1903), the widely accepted hypothesis of connection with Goth. 
-laups ‘having a certain growth or size’* had already been implicitly 
attacked, with less reputable theories of Keltie origin, by Henry 
Bradley.’ In its place, Bradley suggested derivation from ME. 
ladde, adjectival form of the past participle of leden ‘to lead,’ per- 
haps from an elliptical application of the plural to designate the 
followers of a lord. In editing lad for the OD., Bradley explicitly 
attacked the suggested connection with Goth. -laups in the words 
‘quite inadmissible on the ground of phonology and meaning,’’ 
cautiously restated his own theory, and noted the possibility of 
identification with the late OE. cognomen Ladda.® In the same 
year, 1903, however, Falk and Torp’ identified Norw.-Dan. ladd, 
lodde with the element -ladd of tusseladd ‘clumsy walker, bumpkin,’ 
and askeladd ‘youngest brother of several, a kind of male Cinder- 
ella,’ and concluded their treatment of the word with the significant 
phrase ‘‘. . . maaske laant i eng. lad ‘gut’.’’ This suggestion was 
almost in:mediately espoused by Erik Bjérkman* and has since then 
been favorably received by all commentators unwilling to confess 
complete failure. More recently, Ernest Weekley® has tentatively 
connected lad with ON. lidi ‘a follower,’ principally on the basis of 
his connection of the English surname Summerlad, OE. Sumerled, 
Sumerleda, Sumorluda, with ON. sumarlidi ‘viking’; but Weekley 
himself admits the lack of phonological equivalence. His theory has 
found few supporters, and except with the modifications suggested 
below it is searcely tenable. 

As Bradley himself frankly admitted,’° his suggested connection 
of lad with ME. leden would searcely hold if the late OE. cognomen 
Ladda could actually be identified with M.E. ladde. Recent addi- 


4Found in the compounds hwélaups, swalaups, samalaups, and juggalaups 


5In Atheneum, No. 3477 (June 16, 1894), p. 774, ‘‘The Etymology of ‘lad’ 
and ‘lass’.’’ 


6In Godric Ladda, Earle, Land Charters, p. 207, A.D. 1088-1123. 


7H. 8. Falk and Alf Torp, Etymologisk Ordbog over det norske og det danske 
Sprog, Kristiania, 1900-1906, p. 439. 


8**Etymological Notes,’’ Journal of English and Germanic Philology, v 
(1903-5), p. 502. 


%Etymological Dictionary of Modern English, London, 1921. 
100D. under Lad, etymological note. 
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tions of place-name evidence definitely seem to confirm ihe testi- 
mony of the ME. and MnE. surname as to the existence of a late 
OE. cognomen Ladda," and to strengthen the probability that it is 
the immediate source of the ME. common noun. Moreover, they 
also confirm the impression left by the ME. dialectal distribution of 
the noun that it was originally confined to the Seandinavianized 
districts, and of ultimate Scandinavian origin. Thus, while the 
facts do not invalidate Bradley’s conjecture, they do lean towards 
some alternative explanation. 

At first sight, the three remaining hypotheses show little measure 
of agreement. Weekley’s conjectured connection with ON. lidi has 
apparently little in common with the theory that connects lad with 
Goth. -laups, and even less with the Falk-Torp suggestion of a pos- 
sible relationship with Norw.-Dan. -ladd. Yet in this ease, as in so 
many etymological cruces, superficial appearances are misleading. 
With some slight adjustment of detail, a satisfactory reconciliation 
of the three conjectures is easily possible. 

(1) As the most remote of these, and as a valuable though neg- 
lected hint in the right direction, Weekley’s suggestion demands 
first consideration. He is correct in pointing out the relevancy of 
the MnE. surnames Summerlad and Winterlad, and in associating 
the first with the Anglo-Norse, OE. names Sumerled, Sumerleda, 
Somerluda, -lada, ete.1* But in assuming that all of such forms are 
necessarily derived from the ON. sumarlidi ‘viking,’ he appears to 
overrun phonetie probability. That ON. sumarlidi existed as an 
Anglo-Norse cognomen is not improbable. It is even possible that 
the cognomen may assume the form Sumerled, Sumerleda, ete., on 
oceasion. Yet in many cases the word represented by these forms 
seems to be of entirely different origin, cognate with OHG. sumar- 
lota, sumarlata, sumarlatta, MLG. sumerlade, swmerlode, MHG. 
sumerlote, sumerlate ‘sprout, shoot.’ Under OE. sumerlida both 
Bosworth-Toller™® and Clark Hall'* note at least one example, pos- 
sibly miswritten for *swmerloda, which is glossed ‘maleolus.’ The 


11Cp., especially, Laddesdale, Laddegate (c1160 in the Rievaulr Cartulary), 
and ef. Eilert Ekwall, A Dictionary of English Place-Names, Oxford, 1936, 
under Ladhill, and L’Estrange Ewen, A History of English Surnames, London, 
1934, p. 164. 

12Loc. cit., p. 815. 

13], 934. 

14J, R. Clark Hall, A Concise Anglo-Saron Dictionary, 3rd edition, Cam- 
bridge, 1931. 
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MDu. lode, cognate with the second element of OHG. swmarlata,’ 
ete., is also glossed ‘malleolus.”*° Etymological identification of 
OHG. sumarlata, ete., with OE. sumerlida (for ?*sumerloda), with 
the OE. cognomen Sumerled, Sumerluda, ete., and hence with MnE. 
Summerlad is thus highly probable. But OHG. -lota, -lata, -latta 
in sumarlata, ete., is ultimately an ablaut derivative from the root 
*leudh-, represented in Goth. by liudan ‘to grow,’ in OHG. by 
liotan, and in OE. by léodan.*" If English lad actually has connec- 
tions with the -lad of Summerlad, and hence with the above cog- 
nates, it is also connected, though more remotely, with Goth. -laups, 
also from liudan and *leudh-.1> We are thus thrown back upon the 
theory of derivation that Bradley and the OD. so uncompromisingly 
rejected. 

(2) Bradley’s objection is twofold: His researches into the 
semantics of ME. ladde had shown him that its ME. primary mean- 
ing was ‘man of humble rank, servant’ rather than ‘young man or 
boy.”® At the same time, he was unable to reconcile the au of Goth. 
-laups with the a of ME. ladde on simple phonological grounds. Yet 
a moment’s thought on the peculiar social conditions of the Middle 
Ages should serve to reveal how easily a primary notion ‘growing 
youth, one not yet of man’s condition’ would pass over into the 
notion ‘one attendant upon or in service to another.’ In any ease, 
his semantic objection is invalidated, as he himself freely admitted, 
when the use of OE. Ladda as a cognomen is substantiated. Brad- 
ley’s phonological objection is as easily disposed of. In assuming 
an etymological relationship between Goth. -lawbs and ME. ladde it 
is not necessary to assume a strictly cognate relationship. Laups 
is obviously of a different ablaut grade from the -lota, lata, latta of 
OHG. sumarlota, ete., or the -led, luda, lada, leda of OF. Sumerled, 
ete., yet, as we have seen, these words are all connected with Goth. 


15Kluge, F., Etymologisches Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 12th. edi- 
tion, Berlin, 1934, under Loden, lodern; Koolman, J., Wérterbuch der Ost- 
friesischen Sprache, Norden, 1879-84, 1, 519; Van-Wijk, Franck’s Etymologisch 
Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, 2nd. edition, The Hague, 1912, p. 398. 

16Verwijs and Verdam, Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek, The Hague 1885- 
1929, Iv, 829. 

17Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprach- 
en, Berlin and Leipzig, 1930, 11, 416; Van-Wijk, op. cit., p. 398. 


1sWalde-Pokorny, op. cit., 1, 416; Feist, Etymologisches Worterbuch der 
gotischen Sprache, 2nd edition, Halle, 1923, p. 250. 


1**The etymology of ‘lad’ and ‘las’,’? Athenewm No. 3477 (June 16 
1894), p. 774. 
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liudan, and ultimately with *leudh-. It appears, therefore, that the 
suggested connection between lad and Goth. -laups, far from being 
‘quite inadmissible both on the ground of phonology and meaning,’ 
suggests a trend of investigation that—especially in light of Goth. 
juggalaups ‘young man’—may lead us close to the true derivation. 

(3) What this derivation might possibly be is revealed, I think, 
by combining the Falk-Torp conjecture with the foregoing. The 
ending -ladd of Norw.-Dan. askeladd, tusseladd, which they connect 
with ME. ladde, is apparently the same word as Norw.-Dan. ladd, 
lodde ‘hairsock, gaiter, overstocking.”° But this word is itself a 
derivative—at least in its o-forms, and probably also in its a-forms”* 
—of Dan. lodden, Norw. loden, corresponding to the ON. participle 
lodinn in the special sense ‘overgrown (with something),’ 7.e., it 
corresponds to the participle of the verb that is represented in Goth. 
by liudan, in OHG. by liotan, in OE. by léodan, and in OS. by 
liodan. Thus once again we are confronted with an ultimate con- 
nection of lad on the one hand, and the root *leudh-, Goth. liudan 
‘to grow’ on the other. 

Obviously, there is something more than mere coincidence here. 
Three entirely independent conjectures as to the origin of English 
lad, commencing with points as far apart as MnE. Summerlad, 
Goth. -laubs, and Norw.-Dan. ladd, demonstrably point in the same 
direction. Whatever the exact details of derivation, it is at least 
comparatively certain that the ultimate connection is with the root 
*leudh- ‘grow.’ But on the strength of the above discussion, it is 
possible to proceed cautiously a little further. Lad, apparently to be 
equated both with the OE. eognomen Ladda and the ending -lad of 
Summerlad, seems to appear in English from a Norse source; that 


20H. S. Falk and Alf Torp, Norwegisch-Dénisches Etymologisches Warter- 
buch, Heidelberg, 1910, 1, 616; Alf Torp, Nynorsk Etymologisk Ordbok, Kris- 
tiania, 1919, 359; Walde-Pokorny, op. cit., 11, 416. 

21Falk-Torp, op. cit., 1, 651; Torp, op. cit., p. 359; Kluge, op. cit., p. 363. 
Falk-Torp are at loss to account satisfactorily for the a-forms and suggest, 
conjecturally, the influence of Kelt. *latro-, Welsh llawd, or the influence of 
the synonymous but unrelated Norw. labbar. In fact, the o-forms should be 
normal from an ablaut grade *ludh- of *leudh and the a-forms are difficult to 
explain. But the trouble with the Falk-Torp conjectures is that they explain 
only the ladd/lodde alternation of Norw.-Dan. Since the same alternation of 
a-forms and o-forms is found also in OHG. -lota, latta, lata, MLG. -lade, lode, 
and MHG. -late, lote, it is obvious that the duality of form in the root of this 
word was already established in Gme., and thus does not affect the validity of 
the argument in this paper. Cp. Torp, op. cit., p. 359, and Kluge, op. cit., p. 
363, for the identification of Norw.-Dan. ladd with the -lota of OHG. swmarlota, 
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souree, probably corresponding to the -ladd of askeladd, tusseladd of 
Norw.-Danish, seems to stem originally from the past participial stem 
of the verb represented in Goth. by liudan, of which a specific Goth. 
branech-derivative was the -laups of juggalaups ‘young man.’ What 
the primary etymological sense may be, whether ‘one who is grow- 
ing’ or some half-punning transference of the notion ‘young sprout, 
shoot’, we do not know, and may never know. But that it was in 
some way connected with the notion of ‘growing’ or ‘growth’ there 
ean be little reasonable doubt. 

















MACAULAY AND CARLYLE 


By RicHMOND Croom Beatty 
Vanderbilt University 


Of Macaulay’s nine biographers, only two obtained access to his 
Journals, and of these two only one, Macaulay’s nephew George 
Otte Trevelyan, saw fit to use them with any thoroughness.t_ When 
Trevelyan wrote, moreover, Carlyle was still living, a literary hero 
in the eyes of the younger man and a personal friend as well. The 
result was that all of Macaulay’s references to his mystical Scotch 
contemporary were carefully excluded from the definitive Life and 
Letters. 

A consequence of this fact has been that several comments Carlyle 
made at Macaulay’s expense are generally known, while Macaulay’s 
estimates of Carlyle and his work have been allowed to remain un- 
noticed. In the light of certain entries in the Journals,” it seems 
that the entire relationship between the two men is worth tracing 
out in detail. 

Carlyle was first made aware of the young Whig in 1826, at the 
beginning of the latter’s distinguished connection with the Edin- 
burgh Review. Writing his brother half a century afterwards, he 


1These studies, most of them not previously listed, are as follows: (1) R. 
D. Urlin, On the Late Lord Macaulay, his Life and Writings, London, 1860. 
(2) H. G. J. Clements, Lord Macaulay, his Life and Writings, London, 1860. 
(3) H. H. Milman, A Memoir of Lord Macaulay, London, 1862. (4) Frederick 
Arnold, The Public Life of Lord Macaulay, London, 1862. (5) G. O. Trevely- 
an, Macaulay’s Life and Letters (2 vols.), London, 1876. (6) J. G. Kinkel, 
Macaulay, Sein Leben und Sein Geschichtswerke, Basel, 1879. (7) J. C. Mor- 
ison, Macaulay (E.M.L.S.), London, 1882. (8) G. Buelow, Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, Sein Leben und Sein Werke. Ein Gedenkblatt zur hundertjahrigen 
Wiederkehr seines Geburtstages, Schweidnitz, 1901. (9) Arthur Bryant, 
Macaulay, London, 1932. Of the lot, decidedly the most valuable are those by 
Trevelyan and Arnold. Morison’s is useful as criticism, but too severe. 
Bryant, who was permitted to examine the Journals, has written a readable 
book, but it is extremely slight and in no real sense critical. Milman knew 
Macaulay personally, and his work, which ran to four editions, derives a cer- 
tain value from that fact. The other studies are little more than essays, based 
almost entirely. upon second hand material. 

2These Journals, comprising eleven volumes of varying length, were given 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1928, by George Macaulay Trevelyan, Macau- 
lay’s great nephew. They may be used with Professor Trevelyan’s permission. 
Macaulay began Volume I November 20, 1838. Volume XI breaks off Decem- 
ber 23, 1859, five days before his death. The work was kept up with unusual 
consistency, except for one gap of nine and a half years—May 15, 1839 to 
November 18, 1848—which occurs in Volume I. 
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still recalled the occasion vividly: ‘‘You remember bringing me 
his first Edinburgh Review essay (‘‘Milton’’) one night from An- 
nan to the Gill, and reading it with me before going to bed. I think 
that is the only thing of his I ever read with lively satisfaction.’ 
One conclusion seems to have been reached from this reading, the 
conclusion that Macaulay was a poor judge of poetry; for on April 
16, 1828—before Macaulay had published anything else except his 
‘‘Machiavelli’’—Carlyle was informing Dr. Carlyle, in Munich: 
‘‘ Jeffrey says ‘Macaulay’ is coming hither; and thus we shall see 
the ‘rising Sun’. He has been writing on Dryden lately; but of 
true Poetry (which is of thriy* kinds) the man has no glimpse or 
forecast.’’® 

Certain differences of a fundamental nature began to show them- 
selves within the next two years. In May, 1828, Macaulay’s essay on 
‘History’ appeared in the Edinburgh Review. Carlyle, in Novem- 
ber, 1830, wrote on the same subject for Frasers. The two studies 
deserve examination because the treatment they receive in D. A. 
Wilson’s valuable Carlyle to the French Revolution is vague and 
unsatisfactory.° Macaulay concerns himself mainly with a discus- 
sion of the Greek and Latin historians, finding them deficient, in 
general, because they ignored foreign cultures, especially that of 
the Hebrews. ‘‘The effect was narrowness and sameness of thought. 
Their minds, if we may so express ourselves, bred in and in, and 
were accordingly cursed with barrenness and degeneracy.’ In the 
ease of the moderns [Clarendon, Gibbon, Hume, and Mr. Mitford 
are cited as illustrations], the essayist declares that they have not 
sufficiently cultivated the art of narration; they do not know how 
to condense their material; they are given to special pleading in 
defense of theses which only a part of their evidence supports. Fin- 


ally, Macaulay urges, the modern historian must become less aris- 
tocratie : 


He must not confine his observations to palaces and solemn days. He must 
see ordinary men as they appear in their ordinary business and in their ordi- 
nary pleasures. He must mingle in the crowds of the exchange and the coffee- 
house. He must obtain admittance to the convivial table and the domestic 
hearth. He must bear with vulgar expressions. . . If he attends only to public 
transactions, to wars, congresses, and debates, his studies will be as unprofitable 


a Froude, Thomas Carlyle, a History of his Life in London, 1834-1881, 
i, ‘ 


4Annandale pronunciation of three. 

5Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-1836, (C. E. Norton, ed.) 1, 149. 
6See his remarks, pp. 132-35. 

7The Works of Lord Macaulay (Lady Trevelyan, ed.), v, 148-49. 
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as the travels of those imperial, royal, and serene soverigns who form their 
judgment of our island from having gone in state to a few fine sights, and 
from having held formal conferences with a few great officers.8 


The tone of this essay is, as always with Macaulay, confident, even 

‘*cocksure.’’ He has assumed already the role of a dictator. 
Carlyle, on the other hand, is modest to a remarkable degree. 

History he ventures to call ‘‘ Philosophy teaching by Experience,’’ a 


definition at once suggestive of difficulties and complexities: 
Before Philosophy can teach by Experience, the Philosophy has to be in readi- 
ness, the Experience must be gathered and intelligibly recorded. Now over- 
looking the former consideration, and with regard only to the latter, let any- 
one who has examined the current of human affairs, and how intricate, per- 
plexed, unfathomable, even when seen into with our own eyes, are their thou- 
sandfold blending movements, say whether the true representing of it is easy 
or impossible. Social Life is the aggregate of all the individual men’s lives 
who constitute society; History is the essence of innumerable biographies. 
But if one Biography, nay our own Biography, study and recapitulate it as 
we may, remains in so many points unintelligible to us; how much more must 
these million, the very facts of which, to say nothing of the purport of them, 
we know not, and cannot know.® 


The lesson of the foregoing, declares Carlyle, is that of patient 
research. Our historians should lower their pretensions, which more 
nearly become Omniscience than investigators of human sciences, and 


aiming only at some picture of the things acted, which picture itself will at 
best be a poor approximation, leave the inscrutable purport of them an ac- 
knowledged secret; or, at most, in reverent faith ... pause over the mysterious 
vestiges of Him, whose path is in the great deep of Time, whom History in- 
deed reveals, but only all History, and in Eternity, will clearly reveal.1° 

Herein appears a major cleavage in the thinking of the two men, 
manifest almost a decade before they were to meet personally. 
Macaulay’s world was the everyday one of gossip, intrigue, diaries 
and memoirs. By probing that world one came, he felt, upon truth, 
upon a kind of ultimate and unimpeachable certainty. That world 
Carlyle was also to explore, with a dispassionate thoroughness that 
even Macaulay might despair of. But he was not to end there. 
Beyond that world, guiding his vision, and coloring it with a sense 
of wonder and awe, was another, which he had learned of from 
Goethe. And an unshaken faith in the reality of that world was 
destined to make him unintelligible to Macaulay, and Macaulay, for 
the most part, unintelligible to him. 

Reflecting on the condition of England in August, 1830, Carlyle 
was already classifying Macaulay among the country’s spiritual 
enemies. Bentham gave him his text: 

8Ibid., v, 157. 


®The Works of Thomas Carlyle (1897 ed.), xiv, 548. 
10] bid., xIv, 551-52. 
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What is Jeremy Bentham’s significance? Altogether intellectual, logical. I 
name him as the representative of a class, important only for their numbers. 
Logic is their sole foundation, wherefore their system is a Machine, and can- 
not grow or endure. Alas poor England, stupid, purblind, pudding-eating 
England! Bentham with his Mills grinding thee out Morality; and some 
Macaulay, also a grinder, testing it and decrying it, because it is not his own 
Whig-established Quern-morality.1 


Macaulay, on the other hand, busy with speeches in defense of the 
Reform Bill, seems not to have noticed Carlyle at this period, except 
in two sentences of a letter to Maevey Napier, editor of the Edin- 
burgh. ‘‘As for Carlyle, he might as well write in Irving’s un- 
known tongue at onee. The Sun newspaper, with delicious absurd- 
ity, attributes his articles to Lord Brougham.’’” 

The two men appear next, somewhat as rivals, in their reviews of 
J. W. Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Johnson, Carlyle writing for 
Frasers, Macaulay, as usual, for the Edinburgh. They were in 
entire agreement as to the faults of Croker’s part in the work: his 
was the worst edition yet to appear.** But their agreement ends at 
this point. 

Macaulay maintained that Boswell wrote the best biography in 
English by dint of his defects, his shamelessness, and other weak- 
nesses. ‘‘If he had not been a great fool, he would never have been 
a great writer.’’ Carlyle’s case was that Boswell succeeded in spite 
of his defects, because he ‘‘had an ‘open sense,’ an open loving 
heart, which so few have’’: and a reverence for real worth which 


11Quoted in D. A. Wilson, Carlyle to the French Revolution, pp. 175-76. The 
Macaulay allusion refers, of course, to his three Edinburgh Review articles: 
‘“Mill on Government’’ (March, 1829), ‘‘ Westminster Reviewer’s Defense of 
Mill’’ (June, 1829), and ‘‘Utilitarian Theory of Government’’ (Oct. 1829). 
See Works of Lord Macaulay, v, 239; 272; 301. 

12Correspondence of Macvey Napier, p. 112. Macaulay already despised 
Brougham. See G. O. Trevelyan, op. cit., 1, 173-74. 

18Far too little attention has been given the brochure, Answers to Mr. 
Macaulay’s Criticism in the Edinburgh Review on Mr. Croker’s Edition of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson (selected from Blackwoods), London, 1856. Here 
Macaulay’s and Croker’s words are printed in parallel columns, with com- 
mentary. It is plain that Macaulay entirely missed the real contribution of 
Croker, which, as the North American Review pointed out, was that Croker 
collected, before it was too late, many facts and explanations about Johnson 
which were in oral tradition among those who recalled him personally and 
which, in most cases, would be lost with their death. There is little doubt, 
further, that Macaulay was animated in his review by a positive hatred of 
Croker—a hatred to which the published portions of his Journals amply testify. 
It was a hatred growing mainly out of Croker’s reply to Macaulay’s Reform 
Bill speech of Sept. 20, 1831, in which Macaulay’s ignorance of eighteenth 
century French history is ridiculed. See The Speech of the Rt. Hon. John 
Wilson Croker on the Question that the Reform Bill Do Pass (Sept. 20, 1831), 
London, 1831. 
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mastered his vanity and the prejudices of his education and posi- 
tion. <A plainer issue was never joined, and Time has settled it." 
The two men were first together—though they were not intro- 
dueced—in 1838 at a ‘“‘literary breakfast’’ given by the poet and wit, 
Samuel Rogers. The biographer of Mockton Milnes tells the story: 


Macaulay, overflowing with the stores of knowledge which had been accumu- 
lated during his sojourn in India, seized the first opportunity that presented 
itself, and having once obtained the ear of the company, never allowed it to 
escape even for a moment until the party was at an end. Greatly dissatisfied 
at the issue of a morning from which he had expected so much (or hoping to 
hear something worth repeating), Milnes followed Carlyle into the street. ‘‘I 
am so so sorry,’’ he said, ‘‘that Macaulay would talk so much and prevent our 
hearing a single word from you.’’ Carlyle turned round and held up his hands 
in astonishment. ‘‘What!’’ he said, ‘‘was that the Right Honorable Tom? I 
had no idea that it was the Right Honorable Tom. Ah, well, I understand the 
Right Honorable Tom now.’’15 


At another breakfast in May, 1847, they actually had a verbal 
encounter. The subject of the discussion was Henry Cromwell, the 
best of the Protector’s sons, and Macaulay was disparaging him un- 
mercifully. His text was Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs, in which 
Henry and his brother-in-law Claypole are described as ‘‘two de- 
boshed ungodly Cavaliers.’’ 


Carlyle maintained ‘‘the charge was unjust’’ and the man ‘‘an able and 
upright statesman.’’ A hot debate then followed. Macaulay came out like a 
river in flood, but I observed, said Venables [who reported the incident],16 that 
Carlyle referred to many contemporary authorities, while Lord Macaulay, at 
the end of every rhetorical period, invariably reverted to Mrs. Hutchinson and 
her deboshed Cavalier. 

‘‘T have read,’’ Carlyle once answered, not without impatience, ‘‘all that 
that shrill female ever wrote, and I can assert that she knew nothing of Henry 
Cromwell. I have read every existing letter which he wrote, and all that is 
written about him, and know that he was not a deboshed Cavalier. ’’ 


Another argument in March, 1848, brought forth one of Carlyle’s 
better known portraits of his contemporary. The selection is from 
Carlyle’s Journal of March 14: 


Friday last at Lord Mahon’s to breakfast; Macaulay, Lord and Lady Ashley 
there, etc. Niagara of eloquent commonplace talk from Macaulay. ‘Very good 
natured man;’ man cased in official mail of proof; stood my impatient fire- 
explosions with much patience, merely hissing a little steam up, and continuing 
his Niagara—supply and demand; power ruinous to powerful himself; im- 
possibility of government doing more than keep the peace; suicidal distraction 
of new French republic, ete. Essentially irremediable, commonplace nature of 
the man; all that was in him now gone to the tongue; a squat, thick-set, low 
browed, short, grizzled little man of fifty. These be thy gods, Oh Israel.17 


14D, A. Wilson, op. cit., p. 278. 

15T. W. Reid, R. M. Milnes, 1, 190-91. 

16In Fortnightly Review (May, 1883), 632. This passage is quoted in D. A. 
Wilson, Carlyle on Cromwell and others, p. 380. 

17Quoted in J. A. Froude, The Life in London, 1, 432-33. 
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This entry is similar in tone to one by F. Espinasse. The French 
writer was praising Macaulay to Carlyle when the latter turned on 
him ‘‘rather fiercely’? and declared: ‘‘Macaulay has never said 
anything not entirely commonplace.’’ But then he added: ‘‘He is 
avery brilliant fellow. Flow on, thou shining river.’’** Froude re- 
marks that, knowing their opposing views, common friends had not 
tried to bring the two men together, but that occasionally, by acci- 
dent, they were guests at the same table. 

The first part of Macaulay’s History, which appeared late in 
1848, was noted by Carlyle in three illuminating passages. A few 
days after he had finished the two volumes, he wrote his wife, who 
was visiting Mrs. Buller: 

Macaulay is over, several nights ago. .. I was, if anything, a little disappointed ; 
little of the Book, except the chapter on the old state of England quite equal 
even to one’s hopes of Macaulay. Pleasant easy reading too; clear definite, 
every corner of it; but without concentration, modulation, a formless flat— 
flat like a Russian steppe; pleasant grass to gallop on, but without stream, 
without mountain, without feature—grass, grass to the uttermost horizon: in 
fine no story to be told, and nothing but a Whig evangelist to tell it us! I 
was not sorry to end; and shall not burn to begin again! The true ‘ History 
of England’, so far as England has a History in those scandalous years, will 
turn out to be very brief (I apprehend), and to lie leagues below all that— 
where T. My., I perceive, will never find or seek it. Did man ever look at such 


a series of empty clockcases as these ‘‘characters’’ one and all are? This is 
not their likeness, I say; why take their likeness at all!19 


Writing to John Forster three weeks later he confessed again 
that the History had disappointed him, although he had expected 
little. It was ‘‘Flat; without a ray of genius... and as for story, 
there is no story, and the Devil himself couldn’t make one! Stuart 
kings and their fetid canaille (or stinking doggery), what story is 
in them or ever can be? Oblivion, zero, and eternal silence, that is 
their story.*° The following January he was saying substantially 
the same thing to the aged Samuel Rogers, who was contemptuous 
of the work himself, and urging Carlyle to ‘‘set Macaulay right.’’ 
But Carlyle was not to be persuaded: ‘‘ What is the use of speak- 
ing about that scandalous period at all? It is no history that was 
transacting them. It had better be forgotten very quickly. If your 
ancestors were hung, what business have you to talk of ropes?’’?? 


18Literary Recollections, p. 216. Elsewhere we learn that Carlyle, in 1848, 
had replied to Espinasse’s question ‘‘Who is at the head of our literature?’’ 
without an instant’s hesitation: ‘‘Macaulay, undoubtedly.’’ D. A. Wilson, 
Carlyle at his Zenith, p. 36. i 

19D. A. Wilson, Carlyle at his Zenith, p. 15. 

20Tbid., p. 83. 


21Ibid., p. 248. Carlyle’s undated remark to the effect that Macaulay was 
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In addition to emphasizing long standing temperamental differ- 
ences, and to Carlyle’s belief that Macaulay was, in general, too 
materialistic and partisan as a writer, the success of the History 
had offended one of Carlyle’s basic convictions: the conviction that 
history should be written about heroes. To his thinking, there were 
no political heroes worth talking about in the days of Charles II. 
There was, therefore, no history. It was a period best forgotten, 
since no one could write of what happened then in terms of ‘‘re- 
markable action.’’?? 

Yet he could still to an extent enjoy the famous Whig’s company, 
though Macaulay was known to have ridiculed at many dinners 
Carlyle’s belief that the Squire Papers were valid Cromwelliana,”* 
and though Carlyle had confessed to Emerson that he preferred 
solitude to daily intercourse with the man.** In December, 1851, 
he was visiting at the Grange, along with Macaulay, Lord Grey, Sir 
Charles Wood, Clough, and many others. Macaulay had had to 
leave early, and Carlyle was not glad to see him go. ‘‘He and I did 
very well together,’’ he wrote his brother John; ‘‘and I felt his de- 
parture a real loss to the party’’... 

He was a real acquisition while he lasted. A man of truly wonderful his- 
torical memory, which he has tried in extensive reading, and has always lying 
ready, with this or the other fact, date, or anecdote on demand: in other re- 
spects constantly definable as the sublime of commonplace; not one of whose 
ideas has the least tincture of greatness or originality of any kind of superior 
merit except neatness of expression. He speaks with a kind of gowstering 
(blustering) emphasis; laughs occasionally (not at things really ludicrous, 
but where a laugh is demanded by the exigencies of the case) with a loud 
wooden but frank and good natured tone:—he is on the whole a man of really 
peaceable kindly temper, and superior sincerity in his Whig way ... Grandson 
of a Highland Minister, and really very much (intrinsically) like a Highland 


Minister himself, tho ‘‘preaching’’ in a very different element, and with a 
stipend immensely enlarged! 25 


It was during this party that Carlyle, noting Macaulay’s face in 
unwonted repose as he was turning over the pages of a book, made 
one of his most characteristic observations: ‘‘I noticed,’’ he said, 
‘the homely Norse features that you find everywhere in the western 


‘*squat, low-browed, commonplace—a poor creature with his dictionary litera- 


ture and his saloon arrogance—no vision in him—will neither see nor do any 
great thing’’ probably belongs to this period. See D. H. Macgregor, Macau- 
lay, p. 56. 


22The phrase occurs in the ‘‘ Essay on History.’’ 
23See D. A. Wilson, Carlyle on Cromwell and others, p. 402-03. 


24See letter of 8-25-1851 in The Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson, 
(Boston, 1883-84) 11, 237. 


25Quoted in D. A. Wilson, Carlyle at his Zenith, p. 393. 
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isles, and I thought to myself: ‘Well! anyone can see that you are 
an honest, good sort of fellow, made out of oatmeal.’ ’”° 

But meanwhile Macaulay had set down in his Journal the first 
of his six references to Carlyle. They are all almost unequivocally 
eensoricus. The first is dated April 2, 1850. 


At the Atheneum I read Carlyle’s trash—Latter Day something or other. 
Beneath criticism. Yet his evidence before the commissioners at the British 
Museum is even more absurd. Truly the world will not be duped forever by 
such an empty-headed bombastic dunce.27 . 


The next entry, of June 30, 1851, is longer but written in the same 
spirit: 


To breakfast with Mahon—his wife—Ld. Ashley, Hallam, Caldwell, Vander- 
wager, and that ass Carlyle, who talked more nonsense than I ever heard come 
from him. I take it that he is accustomed to lay down the law to a set of 
small persons, and is quite out of his element in general society. Both Van 
and I encountered him very intrepidly. He instantly lost temper, talked still 
more absurdly than before, and when he found us resolute and imperturbable 
went away in the sulks. His philosophy seems to be made up of such saws as 
that no bad man ean write a good book, that nobody ought ever to look back to 
the past with pain or pleasure, and other such wisdom.28 


This notice had a sequel the following day: 


To Lord Ashburton’s . . . Several learned Germans were there and paid me 
most marked and courteous attention. Carlyle—a humbug—seemed to be 
sensible of his impertinence of yesterday and to wish to be civil. I was civil. 
Why not? Nothing is so easy as to be civil where you despise.29 


In October of this year he wrote out his most generous reference 
to Carlyle. It was a single sentence about the Life of Sterling, 
which he had just read: ‘‘ Affected and foolish as usual, but with 
some naturally written passages here and there.’’*° 

The two remaining references in the Journal have to do with the 
Life of Frederick the Great: 


Got Carlyle’s Frederick II from Cawthorn’s and read it—that is, as much as 
I can read it. I never saw a worse book. Nothing new of the smallest value. 
The philosophy nonsense and the style gibberish. I have the profoundest con- 
tempt for him . . . Read Cobbett—a much better writer than that charlatan 
Carlyle.31 


April 13, 1859—the last year of Macaulay’s life—he dined at 
Buckingham Palace: 


26Sir R. C. Jebb, Macaulay, (a lecture), p. 5. 
27 Journal, 11, 280. 

28Tbid., Iv, 151. 

29Tbid., Iv, 154. 

80Tbid., tv, 286. (10-18-51). 

317Tbid., X1, 370. (9-30-58). 
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After dinner came the circle, the short conversations, téte-a-téte, with Her 
Majesty, and everthing else that makes the palace the dullest house in London. 
She asked my opinion of Carlyle’s Frederick II. I could not praise and did 
not like to blame; so I got away as fast as I could to poor32 Prescott, whom I 
could praise heartily. 33 


Carlyle, surviving his censorious contemporary by twenty-two 
years, naturally had the final word. It was more temperate than 
anything Macaulay had written of him, and considerably more dis- 
cerning. Trevelyan had published the Life and Letters and had 
sent Carlyle a copy of the work. The following letter was his ac- 
knowledgement to the author, an acknowledgement which Trevelyan 
prized to the end of his long life: 


. . I have nowhere found in any biography, not even in Boswell’s Johnson, 
a human life and character more clearly, credibly and completely brought home 
to the conception of every intelligent reader; nor have I, it is to be added, in 
all my reading found any human character that is to my notion more singular 
and unique. Very strange to me indeed that unexampled power of memory, of 
voracious reading arfd of clear articulate utterance; making your uncle a 
miracle to his own generation and remarkable, were it only as a bit of psy- 
chology, to many generations that are coming. A man of thorough honesty 
withal, and of sound human sense in regard to all practical matters, and of a 
most affectionate, tender and equitable nature, and such a placid and complete 
satisfaction with his lot, outward and inward, in this world as fills me with 
cheerful amazement .. . an excellent brief history of the period, as well as of 
its speaking man.34 


Carlyle also wrote his brother about the biography, adding a com- 
ment that would have been unseemly in the letter just quoted: 


. Did you know that Macaulay is understood to signify ‘‘the son of 
Olaf; a Aulay Macaulay35—Olaf, son of Olaf? Olaf Trygveson would surely 
be much surprised to see some of the descendants he has had. It is a most 
singular biography, and psychologically may be considered the most curious 
ever written. No man known to me in present or past ages ever had, with a 
peaceable composure too, so infinite a stock of good conceit of himself. 
Trevelyan has done his task cleverly and well. I finished it with a rather 
sensible increase of wonder at the natural character of him, but with a clearer 
view than ever of the limited nature of his world admired talent.36 


With respect to Carlyle, the foregoing evidence may be said to do 
little except to emphasize a truth already very well known: the 
fact that he disliked Macaulay, because Macaulay epitomized, to 


32Prescott had died only a few weeks before. He and Macaulay were cordial 
friends. 

33 Journal, x1, 471. 

34George Macaulay Trevelyn, Sir George Otto Trevelyan, A Memoir, pp. 96- 
97. 

35T. B. Macaulay’s grandfather. 

36A. Froude, op. cit., 1, 436-37. Wilson and Macarthur quote Carlyle as 
having once declared “that Trevelyan’s life of Macaulay would long outlive 
anything Macaulay himself had written.’’ Carlyle in Old Age, p. 451. 
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him, the materialist, the Whig, the valuable but essentially pedes- 
trian talker and writer. Macaulay’s principal defect was a lack of 
spiritual vision, of divine idea, and lacking that he lacked every- 
thing important. Yet Carlyle’s actual pronouncements upon his 
acquaintance were never without discrimination ; indeed, they were, 
for the most part, just. But in Macaulay’s case we see a blindness 
in his understanding of Carlyle that may be termed almost com- 
plete. Perhaps in no other instance did this vigorous minded poli- 
tician fail in so pronounced a manner to grasp the significance of a 
distinguished contemporary. Carlyle, he thought, was muddle 
headed in his thinking; he was tainted—even saturated—with those 
German doctrines which Macaulay once declared it was his principal 
mission in life to make game of. Being thus tainted, and often un- 
intelligible, and withal plainly stubborn in conversation, Carlyle, he 
seems to have decided, should simply be grouped with the duncees. 
He was a writer of nonsense, a speaker of gibberish, petulant when 
erossed—in short a humbug and a downright ass. Time’s verdict 
has been somewhat different. 

Yet the nature of the two writers’ pronouncements upon each 
other cannot but be deplored by later generations. Had they al- 
lowed their perceptions of what was really admirable to outweigh 
their rather petty personal resentments, a mutual influence might 
well have been exerted which would have proved highly beneficial to 
both. Macaulay, in other words, could have taught Carlyle a good 
many useful lessons regarding the value of an effective and always 
lucid style. And on the other hand, Carlyle had much to say to 
Macaulay about those values in life which are enduring, because 
spiritual. That they failed to profit even moderately from each 
others’ excellencies must be set down as one of the significant limita- 
tions in their respective natures. 
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WAS JOSE DE ESPRONCEDA AN INNOVATOR IN 
METRICS? 


By JosEpH A. DrEps 
Hastings College, Nebraska 


The history of Spanish metrics presents a curious anomaly. For 
historical reasons, the metrical resources of the language are re- 
markably rich. During the early period of Spanish poetry, before 
the influence of the Renaissance had made itself felt, a considerable 
variety of verse and stanza forms came into use in the peninsula. 
Of these the most important, from the standpoint of later develop- 
ment, were composed of octosyllables or their quebrados. With the 
Renaissance there came a highly valuable importation of metrical 
forms from Italy, the most important of which were made up wholly 
or in part of hendecasyllables. But instead of being displaced by 
the new meters, the native ones continued in vogue along with them, 
both retaining their popularity down to the present day. 

These two sources are responsible for most of the metrical forms 
which have enjoyed a really considerable vogue in Spain. From 
them and from other sources, however, there have come into Spanish 
poetry every possible length of line from two syllables to twenty or 
more, which have been combined in almost countless ways to form 
stanzas. When one considers also the unusually great resources of 
Spanish as regards types of rhyme and rhythm, credit can readily 
be given to the statement of Andrés Bello: ‘‘No hai lengua moderna 
en que los accidentes métricos sean capaces de tanta variedad de 
combinaciones. ’” 

The anomaly already mentioned consists in the fact that in spite 
of the almost unlimited possibilities of variety provided by Spanish 
metries, by far the greater part of Spanish poetry has been written 
in a very limited number of metrical forms. Of these the most im- 
portant, from the point of view of quantity, are presumably the 


1For the sake of brevity, it seems desirable to employ in this discussion sev- 
eral technical terms in Spanish which have no brief equivalent in English. 
A quebrado is a relatively short line used in combination with a specified 
longer one. 


20bras completas, Santiago de Chile, 1884. v, 192. 
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romance, the redondilla, and to a lesser degree, the serventesio.® 
Lines of certain lengths, particularly the very short ones and those 
of nine and ten syllables, have had an extremely limited develop- 
ment, and many stanza forms are so rare as to be of interest only as 
curiosities. 

In harmony with the general tendency just mentioned, the indi- 
vidual Spanish poet has usually specialized in a very few meters. 
For example, Quintana, one of the most noted poets of the early 
nineteenth century, wrote practically all of his verse in hendeca- 
syllables and their recognized quebrados, apparently half or more 
being in silva alone. His distinguished contemporary, Gallego, had 
much the same characteristics. 

In view of the above mentioned tendencies of Spanish writers 
with regard to metries, it is clear that any poet who employed a 
really considerable variety of verse forms would attract immediate 
attention. This is true of José de Esproneceda, one of the chief 
figures of Spanish Romanticism. He has therefore acquired a some- 
what vague reputation as a consummate versifier and as an inno- 
vator in metries.* 

In spite of the evident interest of the subject, no systematic study 
of Esproneeda’s versification has ever been made. All the critical 
material at present available consists of occasional references to his 
technique in treatises on versification and a few observations on 
metries in more general studies on Espronceda. 

The purpose of the present study is to determine, as far as pos- 
sible, whether the admittedly unusual metrical usages of Esproneeda 
actually constitute innovations, or whether they only appear as 
such beeause of their rarity in earlier Spanish poetry. In some 
eases, the history of the metrical forms involved is quite completely 
given in existing works on Spanish versification. In others, the 
preceptists have given little aid, and the present writer has decided 
the question as definitely as possible by independent investigation. 
The most effective aid in this work has been the metrical index of 


3‘ Las redondillas, las cuartetas de romance i los serventesios son las estrofas 
mas usuales de la versificacién castellana. 

Nuestro teatro estA en su casi totalidad escrito en romances i redondillas’’ 

(Eduardo Benot, Prosodia castellana i versificacién, Madrid, 1912. 111, 302). 

4‘‘Espronceda . . . hizo una revolucién completa en la métrica, trastornando 
con criterio romfntico la distribucién de metros y ritmos, . .. creando com- 
binaciones atrevidas .. . manejando todos los metros con pasmosa seguridad y 
acierto’’ (Andrés Gonzélez Blanco, Salvador Rueda y Rubén Dario, Madrid, 
1908, p. 69). 
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the Biblioteca de autores aspaiioles,> which covers all of the poetical 
portions of the seventy-volume collection. The indices of several 
smaller anthologies have been consulted, and to some extent direct 
examination has been made of non-indexed material. 

The writer has examined, in the course of the investigation, all of 
Espronceda’s verse which is generally known. It happens, however, 
that all of the unusual forms which are discussed in this article can 
be found in one volume: Obras poéticas y escritos en proso.® All 
references to the works of Espronceda, therefore, are to that collee- 
tion. As authorities on Spanish versification, there have been avail- 
able for the investigation all of the best known general works on the 
subject, as well as briefer studies such as the Introductions to J. D. 
M. Ford’s A Spanish Anthology and Hills and Morley’s Modern 
Spanish Lyrics. 

The presumed innovations of Esproneeda were examined under 
three headings: (1) structure of the individual line, (2) structure 
of the stanza, and (3) relation of stanzas to each other. 

As regards the structure of the individual line, the results of this 
study have been negative. No ease of accentuation contrary to the 
accepted laws of prosody, change of the position of the caesura, or 
the like, has been noted, except sporadically and under cireum- 
stances which seem to indicate that the form in question is simply 
the result of carelessness or haste. 

The findings as regards stanza structure are quite different. 

It is recognized by authorities on Spanish versification that the 
Romantie period was a time of upheaval as regards metries.’ It is 
further reeognized that the Romanticists, led by Esproneeda, adopt- 
ed and made wide use of a general metrical principle which, if it had 
appeared at all in earlier Spanish, had been sporadic and apparently 
accidental. This principle was the introduction of assonance in 
agudo® lines of stanzas otherwise in consonance, or full rhyme: 


La asonancia estaba reservada al romance y a los cantares y seguidillas; pero 
iltimamente es cuando se ha dado a esta rima mayor ensanche y vuelo. . . 


5Madrid, 1846-1880. The collection is referred to in this article as the B. 
A. E. 


6Madrid, 1884. 

7The Spanish octosyllable ‘‘ha visto estrellarse a sus pies los impetus del 
endecasilabo y el revuelto oleaje de la tempestad roméntica, manteniendo su 
ya reconocida jurisdiccién sobre la escena espafiola’’ (Mario Méndez Bejarano, 
La ciencia del verso. Madrid, 1908, p. 126.) The italics are mine. 

8Lines having the final rhythmic accent on the last syllable. Also called 
tetiiltvmo. 
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comenz6 por admitir la asonancia en los finales agudos de estrofas consonantes, 


bajo el influjo del nombre de Espronceda.® 
A veces el poeta, sujetando a una exacta consonancia los versos graves,!° se 


permite el asonante en los agudos.1! 


The example given by Bello is from Espronceda. 

The only stanza form indentified by the preceptists as having 
been affected by this innovation of Espronceda is the serventesio, a 
quatrain of hendecasyllabie lines, normally rhyming a b a b. It is 
important to note that this type of quatrain, even in its normal 
form, was very definitely a specialty of the Romanticists: 

La segunda (form of the quatrain), la de rimas cruzadas ... en conta- 
disimas ocasiones ha pasado por la lira de nuestros clasicos. ... Las travesuras 
ritmices de los romanticos sacaron del olvido el cuarteto de pies cruzados. 
Espronceda y sus secuaces. . . apuraron cuanto la combinacién ritmica pudo 
dar de si, hasta que, agotada, exhausta, volvid a la sombra del olvido. . . 
Hemos hablado hasta ahora del cuarteto endecasilabo. . .12 


Benot points out, in the serventesios of Espronceda, the specific 
peculiarities indicated above: 

Espronceda traté de introducir mas libertad en las series de cuatro versos. .. 
sobre todo en los endecasilabos. 

En las siguientes cuartetas (he appends a passage of considerable length) 
las rimas de los impares siempre son llanas, pero las de los versos pares 
resultan. ..a veces, cuando las voces son ictiiltimas, .... asonantes. 

Esta novedad de mezclar sistemdticamente asonantes con consonantes causd 
gran novedad en su tiempo.13 


The following is a typical example, from Esproneeda, of the type 
of stanza under discussion : 
Y el yerto brazo de la sombra fria 
Que vierte al corazén hielo mortal, 
Aparta con afan en su agonia, 
Volar ansiando a la gentil deidad.14 
This form of serventesio is presumably the most frequently found 
of the innovations of Espronceda. It oceurs many times, and the 
examples of it are well distributed among his various works.'® 
Though, as we have just seen, the hendecasyllabie form of the 





_*%Eduardo de la Barra, Nuevos estudios sobre versificacién castellana. San 
tiago de Chile, 1891, p. 98. 


10Lines with final accent on the penult. Also called Janos. 
11Bello, op. cit., p. 190. 

12Méndez Bejarano, op. cit., pp. 224-225. 

13Benot, op. cit., p. 289. The italics are mine. 

140bras poéticas y escritos en prosa, Madrid, 1884, p- 391. 


15The following is a partial list of poems in which this form oceurs: El 
canto del Cosaco, Despedida del patriota griego de la hija del Apéstata, A wna 
estrella, A Carolina Coronado, El estudiante de Salamanca, part four. 
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eross-rhymed quatrain was the one most often affected by the in- 
troduction of assonance, there are in the works of Espronceda a con- 
siderable number of examples of dodecasyllabie quatrains of the 
same type. It is noteworthy that the dodecasyllable itself has been 
little used in modern Spanish, except during the Romantic period.*® 
The use of the dodecasyllable in the peculiar form of the quatrain 
under discussion had not appeared, as far as the present writer is 
able to discover, before the time of Espronceda. A typical example 
from his works is the following: 
Que all4 cuando hervia mi pecho valiente 
Con ansia amorosa y ardor juvenil, 


Recuerdo con pena que anubla mi frente, 
Y aun hace a mi pecho turbado latir.17 


Aside from the hendecasyllable and the dodecasyllable, the only 
length of line used by Esproneeda in quatrains of the type we are 
discussing is the decasyllable. As is to be expected from the fact 
that the decasyllable itself has always been rare in Spanish,’* 
quatrains involving it occur less frequently in Espronceda than do 
those formed with either of the longer lines mentioned. There are, 
however, a number of good examples: 


De sus ojos los huecos fijaron 
Y sus dedos enjutos en él; 
Y después entre si se miraron, 
Y a mostrarle tornaron después.19 


No examples of quatrains of this type were found in verse composed 
before the time of Espronceda. 

Oceasional five-line stanzas involving the same principle also ap- 
pear, though according to Benot®® this type of strophe is never con- 
structed with assonants: 


£Qué rumor 
Lejos suena, 
Que el silencio 
En la serena 
Negra noche interrumpté ?21 


16‘*In the second half of the sixteenth century and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the arte mayor verse was out of fashion.... In the nineteenth century 
it was restored to favor by the Romanticists... The modern arte mayor verse 
is written in 12- syllable lines’’ (Hills and Morley, Modern Spanish Lyrics, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1913. Introduction, p. lxxviii). 

17Espronceda, op. cit., p. 259. 

18Cf. Méndez Bejarano, op. cit., p. 128. 

18Espronceda, op. cit., p. 328. 

200p. cit., p. 303. 

21Espronceda, op. cit., p. 348. 
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A similar situation obtains regarding the septina. Though ac- 
cording to the preceptists the seguidilla is the only stanza of seven 
lines in which assonance may be employed,?? Espronceda composed 
strophes of that length with llanos in consonance and agudos in 


assonance : 
Boguemos, boguemos, 
La barca empujad, 
Que rompa las nubes, 
Que rompa las nieblas, 
Los aires, las llamas, 
Las densas tinieblas 
Las olas del mar.23 


In at least one case, Espronceda applies the same principle to a 
nine-line stanza, apparently formed by analogy with the octava 
italiana :*4 


Flébil, blando, Cual profundo 
Cual quejido j; Ay! que exhala 
Dolorido Moribundo 
Que del alma Corazén.25 


Se arraned: 


Esproneceda constructs two apparently original forms of the 
décima,”® both of which involve the often-mentioned device of 
mingling agudos in assonance with other forms of rhyme: 


Lanzando bramidos hérridos 
Y tronchando afiosos drboles, 
Irresistible su impetu, 
Teiida en colores lividos, 
Gigante forma flamigera 
Cabalga en el huracdn. 
Quiz el genio de la guerra, 
Cuya frente tornasola 
Con roja vaga aureola 
El relampago fugaz.27 


Though the above stanza apparently owes something, as respects 
the use of esdriejulos,”* llanos, and agudos, to the ‘‘Italian’’ form of 
the décima,*® the latter does not involve assonance. 

The other type of décima mentioned is as follows: 


22Cf. Méndez Bejarano, op. cit., pp. 251-265. 
23Espronceda, op. cit., p. 347. 
24For our present purpose, the essential characteristic of the eight-line stanza 


called the octava italiana is that the fourth and eighth lines must be agudos, 
and consonate together. 


25Espronceda, op. ctt., p. 325. 

26For an exhaustive discussion of unusual forms of the décima, see Méndez 
Bejarano, op. cit., pp. 288-292. 

27Espronceda, op. cit., pp. 350-351. 

28Lines having the final rhythmic accent on the antepenult. 

29Cf. Méndez Bejarano, op. cit., pp. 291-292. 
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Feliz a quien meces, 
Mentira, en tus sueiios, 
Tua sola halagiiefios, 
Placeres nos das. 
j Ay! jnunca busquemos 
La triste verdad! 
La mas escondida 
Tal vez, gqué traerd? 
; Traeré un desengaiio! 
; Con él un pesar!3o 


It appears to have no relation to any recognized type of this 
stanza. 
Even in the longer and more irregular stanza forms the same 


principle of agudos in assonance mingled with llanos in consonance 
sometimes results in patterns which are quite certainly original 


with Espronceda: 


Misica triste, 
Laénguida y vaga, 
Que a par lastima 
Y el alma halaga; 
Dulce armonia 
Que inspira al pecho 
Melancolia, 


Como el murmullo 
De algin recuerdo 
De antiguo amor, 

A un tiempo arrullo 
Y amarga pena 

Del corazén.31 


Of somewhat similar construction are the following stanzas, of 
eighteen and twenty-seven lines respectively : 


Y a la hoguera 
Me hacen lado 
Los pastores 
Con amor, 
Y sin pena 
Y descuidado 
De su cena 
Ceno yo, 
O en la rica 


Magico embeleso, 
CAntico ideal, 
Que en los aires vaga 
Y en sonoras rafagas 
Aumentando va: 
Sublime y oscuro, 
Rumor prodigioso, 
Sordo acento lagubre, 
Eco sepulcral, 
Misicas lejanas, 
De enlutado parche 
Redoble monotono, 
Cercana huracdn 
Que apenas la copa 


30EKspronceda, op. cit., p. 354. 
81I[dem, p. 325. 

82Idem, pp. 180-181. 

83Idem, p. 326. 


Chimenea, 

Que recrea 

Con su olor, 

Me regalo 

Codicioso 

Del banquete 

Suntiioso 

Con las sobras . 
De un sefior.32 


Del frbol menea 

Y bramando estd: 
Olas alteradas 

De la mar bravia, 
En noche sombria 
Los vientos en paz, 
Y cuyo rugido 

Se mezcla al gemido 
Del muro que trémulo 
Las siente llegar: 
Pavoroso estrépito, 
Infalible présago 
De la tempestad.33 


Library 
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It is evident from the above discussion that a very large propor- 
tion, at least, of the innovations employed by Espronceda with re- 
gard to the relation to each other of the lines of a stanza are based 
upon the general principle of mingling agudos in assonance with 
llanos or esdriijulos in consonance. In the forms of stanzas already 
discussed, as in most others, the rules of Spanish metrics require 
that either assonance or consonance be used to the exclusion of the 
other. 

The third and final division of this study is concerned with the 
relation of the stanzas to each other in a given poem. As in the 
ease of the interrelation of the lines of a stanza, just discussed, the 
novel usages of Espronceda fall for the most part into well-defined 
classes, each dependent upon some general principle of versification. 

The first of these principles we shall discuss may be defined as 
that of repeating several times, within a given composition, a pat- 
tern made up of several unlike stanzas. One such pattern is ex- 
emplified by Serenata, the opening lines of which are as follows: 


Delio a las rejas de Elisa Y al eco que va formando 
Le canta en noche serena El arroyuelo saltando 
Sus amores, Tan sonoro, 
Raya la luna, y la brisa Le dice Delio a su hermosa 
Al pasar plécida suena En cantilena amorosa: 
Por las flores. ““Yo te adoro.’ ’34 


Typographically, the poem is arranged in tercets, the first two 
lines of which are of eight syllables and the third one of four. The 
individual stanzas are, however, connected in pairs by the fact that 
each pair forms a unit of thought and because their third lines 
rhyme together. But there is also a larger and more important 
unit. The quebrado of every fourth tereet is always the same: ‘‘ Yo 
te adoro.’’ This means that the composition as a whole falls into 
divisions of four tercets each, two tercets with quebrados rhyming 
in -oro alternating with two not sorhymed. Still further, the tercets 
containing the rhymes in -oro present the rhyme scheme aac, b bc, 
while those not in -oro are always rhymed ab c,a bc. There is no 
question that the arrangement is intentional, as the entire poem of 
twenty tercets conforms rigidly to it. In this ease, the whole com- 
position is made up of repetitions of a single pattern, there being no 
introductory or other material. 

In two other poems, Cancién del pirata and El mendigo, a device 
of the same general type is employed, but with important variations. 


34Idem, pp. 149-151. 
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The plan of the former poem is clear from the opening lines, which 


are as follows: 


Con diez cafiones por banda, 
Viento en popa a toda vela, 
No corta el mar, sino vuela 
Un velero bergantin: 
Bajel pirata que llaman 
Por su bravura el Temido, 
En todo mar conocido 
Del uno al otro confin. 


La luna en el mar riela, 
En la lona gime el viento, 
Y alza en blando movimiento 
Olas de plata y azul; 
Y ve el capitan pirata, 
Cantando alegre en la popa, 
Asia a un lado, al otro Europa 
Y alla a su frente Stambul. 


‘*Navega, velero mio, 

Sin temor, 
Que ni enemigo navio, 
Ni tormenta, ni bonanza, 
Tu rumbo a torcer alcanza, 
Ni a sujetar tu valor. 


Veinte presas 

Hemos hecho 

A despecho 

Del inglés, 

Y han rendido 
Sus pendones 
Cien naciones 
A mis pies. 


Que es mt barco mi tesoro, 


Que es mé Dios la libertad, 
Mi ley la fuerza y el viento, 
Mi iinica patria la mar.’’35 


It will be noted that the first two stanzas, which are octavas italianas, 


serve as an introduction. 


Then there follow five repetitions of a 


series, each unit of which is composed of one octosyllabie seztina, 
with quebrado, one tetrasyllabie octavilla italiana, and one octosyl- 


labie cuarteta. 


The scheme of El mendigo is quite similar: 





Mio es el mundo: como el aire libre; 
Otros trabajan porque coma yo: 
Todos se ablandan si doliente pido 
Una limosna por amor de Dios. 


85Idem, pp. 172-173. 


In each series, the first two stanzas vary, but the 
third one always remains the same and serves as an estribillo. 
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El palacio, la cabafia 
Son mi asilo, 
Si del Abrego el furor 
Troncha el roble en la montaiia, 
O que inunda la campaiia 
El torrente asolador. 


Y a la hoguera 
Me hacen lado 
Los pastores 
Con amor, 

Y sin pena 

Y desecuidado 
De su cena 
Ceno yo, 

O en la riea 
Chimenea, 

Que recrea 
Con su olor, 
Me regalo 
Codicioso 

Del banquete 
Sunttioso 

Con las sobras 
De un sefior. 


Y me digo: el viento brama, 

Caiga furioso turbién; 

Que al son que cruje de la seca lefia, 
Libre me duermo sin rencor ni amor. 


Mio es el mundo: como el aire libre. . 36 


The poem is begun by a serventesio which serves not only as an 
introductory stanza but also as an estribillo, since it appears as 
every fourth stanza. The body of the poem is composed of four 
repetitions of a series consisting of three stanzas: one octosyllabie 
sextina, with quebrado, one irregular stanza of eighteen or twenty 
tetrasyllabie lines, and one quatrain of two octosyllabie and two 
hendecasyllabie lines. 

A second general type of device which, in the poetry of Espron- 
ceda, leads to apparent innovation in metrics, is a special use of the 
estribillo or refrain. For example, authorities on versification have 
prescribed no laws with regard to the linking of octavas italianas 
within a given poem by the use of a common eighth line used as a 
refrain, nor any precept regarding a common consonance for lines 
four and eight of all such stanzas. 


86Jdem, pp. 180-181. 
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The following octavas italianas : 


Bellisima parece Siiave es el acento 
Al vastago prendida, De dulce amante lira, 
Gallarda y encendida Si al blando son suspira 
De abril la linda flor; De noche el trovador; 
Empero muy mas bella Pero atin es mas siiave 
La virgen ruborosa La voz de la hermosura 
Se muestra, al dar llorosa Si dice con ternura 
Las quejas de su amor. Las quejas de su amor. 


Grato es en noche umbria 

Al triste caminante 

Del alba radiante 

Mirar el resplandor ; 

Empero es atin mas grato 

Al alma enamorada 

Oir de su adorada 

Las quejas de sw amor.37 
are individually of normal construction. Their relation to each 
other, however, appears to constitute an innovation. The poem, 
given here in entirety, is composed of three stanzas which have a 
common eighth line: ‘‘Las quejas de su amor.’’ Thus, the oetavas 
are bound together by a common line that serves two purposes: it 
completes each stanza, and at the same time serves as a refrain. 
Due to this arrangement, the consonance of lines four and eight of 
all stanzas is the same. The B. A. E. offers no exact parallel. 

A further kind of usage to be considered is the introduction of 
variations into stanzas which are supposedly of the same type. Even 
in general, it is assumed that the structure of such stanzas must be 
identical.*® In the ease of stanzas made up of the longer lines, the 
precept is particularly binding, even as respects such details as the 
placing of esdrijulo, Uano, or agudo rhymes. In the following cita- 
tion the rule is specifically applied to quatrains: 

Para el uso promiscuo de las rimas llanas e ictitltimas, tan comin en las 
cuartetas de ocho silabas, o de menos, no existe tanta libertad en las cuartetas 
formadas por versos de més de ocho silabas. 

Regularmente todas las cuartetas de las composiciones son en este caso 
repeticién de la primera.39 

It is also specifically applied to several other types of stanza, such 
as sextinas and octavas.*® It is obviously impossible to determine, 


37Idem, pp. 243-244. 

38‘*, |. once the poet has fixed the particular measure of his strophe, he is 
supposed to maintain the same measure throughout his composition’’ (J. D. 
M. Ford, A Spanish Anthology, Silver, Burdett, 1901. Introduction, p. xliii), 
‘«,.. para la armonia total del conjunto, (se exige) que todas las estrofas sean 
de idéntica naturaleza’’ (Méndez Bejarano, op. cit., pp. 217-218). 

39Benot, op. cit., p. 287. 

40‘‘T.as composiciones en sextinas se obtienen repitiendo la factura de la 
estrofa primera’’ (Idem, p. 308); ‘‘Las composicienes en cualquiera de las 
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without examining in detail the whole body of Spanish verse, how 
often or in what ways these precepts have been violated by Spanish 
poets before the time of Esproneceda. However, because of the fact 
that they involve certain unusual principles of metrics, it seems 
clear that certain variations introduced by Esproneceda into series 
of supposedly similar stanzas actually constitute innovations. For 
example, as already noted, Espronceda is eredited with having in- 
troduced into Spanish verse the novelty of mingling systematically, 
in the same stanza, consonance and assonance. We have shown that 
he applied this principle to quatrains in cross rhyme of ten, eleven, 
and twelve syllabled lines, and to certain forms of stanzas of five, 
seven, nine, ten, thirteen, and more lines. 

It is a necessary corollary that whenever Esproneeda employs 
this principle in poems made up of the above types of stanzas, he 
innovates also as regards the relation of stanzas to each other. This 
holds true because he never applies the principle in question to all 
of the stanzas of the composition. On the contrary, the majority 
of the stanzas are always in consonance, and only a comparatively 
few involve assonance. The following passage demonstrates the 
truth of this statement as applied to the ordinary serventesio : 


Vedle, Don Félix es, espada en mano, 
Sereno el rostro, firme el corazén, 
También de Elvira el vengativo hermano 
Sin piedad a sus pies muerto cayé. 


Y con tranquila audacia se adelanta 
Por la calle fatal del Ataid; 
Y ni medrosa aparicién le espanta, 
Ni le turba la imagen de Jestis... . 


Mueve los pies e] Montemar osado 
En las tinieblas con incierto giro, 
Cuando ya un trecho de la calle andado, 
Sibito junto a él oye un suspiro. 


Resbalar por su faz sintidé el aliento, 
Y a su pesar sus nervios se ecrisparon; 
Mas pasado el primero movimiento, 
A su primera rigidez tornaron.41 


The same principle holds when, as often happens, Esproneeda 
mingles in the same composition quatrains, for example, the odd 


lines of which are blank and the even lines in consonance, with 
stanzas of the same type having the even lines in assonance: 


tres clases (de octavas) son series de estrofas todas iguales a la primera’’ 
(Idem, p. 310). 
41Espronceda, op. cit., pp. 302-303. 
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Como nubes que en negra tormenta 
Precipita violento huracdn, 
Y¥ en confuso montén apifiadas, 
De tropel y siguiéndose van, 


Y visiones y horrendos fantasmas, 
Monstruos raros de formas sin fin, 
¥ palacios, ciudades y templos, 
Nuestros ojos figuran alli; 


Y entre masas espesas de polvo 
Desaparece la tierra tal vez, 
Cual gigante cadaver que cubre 
Vil mortaja de lienzo soez; 


Y la brisa en la noche serena 
En sus rAfagas trae la cancién, 
Que al compas de los remos entona, 
Mar adentro quiz4 un peseador.42 


All of the nine quatrains which make up the entire passage in 
decasyllables, on the pages just cited, present the same mingling of 
assonance and consonance. The succeeding passage, in dodecasyl- 
lables, has the same characteristic, as do certain passages in other 
poems, in hendecasyllables and other forms of verse. 

There occasionally occur, in earlier Spanish poetry, passages 
which would at first examination appear to have the same character- 
istics as those of Espronceda just cited. There is, however, an im- 
portant distinction. In Espronceda the even lines of the passage as 
a whole are in consonance, and assonance, when substituted, does 
not satisfy the requirements of the rhyme. The passages of earlier 
poetry just cited are in romance, which requires assonance. When, 
as rarely happens, a consonantal rhyme is substituted, it completely 
satisfies the requirements of assonanee, and hence, technically, does 
not constitute an exception at all. These passages do not, there- 
fore, genuinely constitute a precedent for the usage of Espronceda. 

A further situation in which Esproneceda appears to employ new 
relationships between stanzas occurs in connection with the linked 
tercet. Linked tereets (tercetos encadenados) are composed of 
hendecasyllabie lines, and are written in consonance in the manner 
of achain: aba, bcb, cdc, ete. A poem in linked tercets may be of 
any length, but must end with a serventesio in cross consonance. If 
such a poem should contain five stanzas, the first four would be 
linked tercets, but the fifth would be a serventesio, and the entire 
rhyme scheme would be. aba, bcb, cdc, ded, efef. 


42Idem, pp. 369-370. 
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In Espronceda’s poem: A Don Diego de Alvear, the last three 
stanzas are: 


Y entre finebres pompas y marciales, 
En la morada de la muerte augusta 
Las bévedas retumban sepulcrales. 


; Ay! Para siempre ya la losa adusta, 
;Oh caro Albino! le escondié a tus ojos; 
Mas no el bueno murié: la parca injusta 


Roba tan sélo efimeros despojos, 
Y alta y triunfante la aleanzada gloria 
Guarda en eternos mérmoles la historia.43 


From the beginning to the last stanza, he follows exactly the pro- 
gression that is required, when the linked tercet is the stanza to be 
used, but then does make an innovation by ending the poem with a 
tercet of which the last two lines rhyme together, instead of using 
the required serventesio in cross consonance. The B. A. E. offers no 
similar example. 

At least one of the metrical usages of Esproneeda appears to have 
been taken directly from the French. This is the progressive length- 
ening of the lines of a passage, following by a similarly gradual 
shoriening, which appears almost at the end of El estudiante de 
Salamanca.** The passage begins with lines of two and three syl- 
lables, the number rising from stanza to stanza: 

Fiunebre 
Llanto 
De amor, 
Oyese 


En tanto 
En son 


Flébil, blando, 
Cual quejido 
Dolorido 
Que del alma 
Se arrancé: 
Cual profundo 
; Ay! que exhala 
Moribundo 
Corazén. 


Misica triste, 
Laénguida y vaga... 


The length of the lines gradually increases to twelve, then as grad- 


43Idem, p. 223. 
44] dem, pp. 325-334. 
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ually diminishes, until at the end of the passage they are of four, 
three, and finally of two syllables: 
Oyé6 el eco 


De un gemido 
Que espiré. 


Tal, dulce 

Suspira 

La lira 

Que hiriéd 

En blando 
Concento 

Del viento 

La voz, 


Leve, 
Breve 
Son. 


The device is clearly an imitation of the form employed by Victor 
Hugo in Les Djinns, which before the end of the century was imi- 
tated by a considerable number of Spanish and Spanish-American 
poets, notably Andrés Bello, Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda and 
Rubén Dario. There appears to be no question, however, that 
Esproneeda was the first to employ it in Spanish. He was in 
France at the time Les Djinns first appeared, in 1829, and resided 
there for several years after that date. El estudiante, of which the 
passage forms a part, was composed not later than 1839, and per- 
haps as early as 1836.4° Andrés Bello’s translation of Les Djinns, 
entitled Los duendes, which follows quite closely the technique of 
the original, was first published in 1843.4° That by La Avellaneda, 
published in her Poesias in 1841, hardly follows the device at all. 
The composition of Dario in which the device appears was not pub- 
lished until 1885 or later. 

An attentive examination of the passage from El estudiante 
makes it clear that Espronceda was following the example of Hugo 
not merely as regards the general principle of a poetical crescendo 
and diminuendo, but also as regards the relation to his theme of the 
various meters employed. A detailed examination of these usages is, 
however, outside the province of the present study.*? 








45Geoffrey Brereton, Quelques précisions sur les sources d’Espronceda (Paris, 
1933), p. 98. 

46O0bras completas, Santiago de Chile, 1883, 11. Introduction, p. bxxix. 

47For a detailed analysis of the technical features of Les Djimns cf. Maurice 
Grammont, Les Vers Francais, Paris, 1913, pp. 182-184. 
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We have now completed the discussion of the metrical forms which, 
as far as our present information permits us to judge, are genuine 
innovations on the part of Esproneeda. In addition to these, our 
poet employs a considerable variety of forms which, though always 
very rare, have been used sporadically by certain writers prior to 
his time. In some of these eases, in the judgment of Méndez Beja- 
rano, the later poet may well have been unaware of the existence of 
the earlier example. His contribution in such eases was therefore 
original, though technically it does not constitute an innovation.*® 

Among the forms in Esproneeda which come under this heading 
are the octava italiana with assonanee, rather than absence of rhyme, 
in the first and fifth lines; the octava of the same type with asson- 
ance instead of consonance in lines four and eight; certain uses of 
the estribillo; the form of the sertina referred to by Méndez Beja- 
rano; the use of quebrados of different length, as compared with 
that of the main lines, than is recognized by the preceptists, and 
some unusual forms of the octava real. No analysis of these forms 
will be given, since it is at least possible that Esproneeda was mere- 
ly reproducing a form he had observed in earlier Spanish poetry. 

It is evident. that the present article does not cover a great deal 
of Esproneeda’s verse for which certainly, or almost certainly, there 
is no exact precedent in Spanish poetry. Some eases in point are 
the construction of long stanzas with presumably an unprecedented 
juxtaposition of lines of various lengths and arrangement of rhymes. 
Of the same general nature is his use, in the same passage, of stanzas 
of the most diverse types as regards number and length of lines and 
arrangements of rhymes. Material of this sort has not been ana- 
lyzed, since it appears to the present writer that technique which, 
from the nature of the case, can have no influence on later poets, 
has no place in a discussion on metrics. What seems to have hap- 
pened in such eases is that the poet, in the development of an un- 
usual theme, merely atiempted to make his verse as fluid as possible, 
in order to adapt it to every nuance of the thought he was express- 
ing, much as is the ease in descriptive music. If this is a correct 
conjecture, the poet was actually composing a kind of free verse, 
since he presumably had no model in mind. Unless a later poet, 
then, should deal with exactly the same theme as Espronceda, and 
should react to it temperamentally in the same way, he would have 


4°“T.a celebrada sextina quebrada de los romanticos, reméntase nada menos 
que al siglo XV, aunque, en rigor, yacia tan abandonada, que bien pudieron los 
modernos ignorarla e inventarla por si’’ (Méndez Bejarano, op. ctt., p. 248). 
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no occasion to copy the irregularities of his meter. They fitted the 
pattern of his own thought, but could serve no one else. 

Let us summarize briefly the discussion as a whole. 

As regards the structure of the individual line, Espronceda seems 
not to innovate, though there are irregularities apparently due to 
carelessness. 

As concerns the relation to each other of lines in the stanza, the 
various types of innovation, which are quite numerous, appear to 
depend upon the same principle, namely the systematic mingling of 
consonance and assonance. Individual examples are the quatrain of 
ten, eleven, and twelve syllabled lines, the quintilla, the septina, anc 
certain irregular stanzas of nine, ten, thirteen, eighteen, and twenty- 
seven lines. 

As regards the relation to each other of stanzas of the same com- 
position, Esproneeda apparently innovates by repeating several 
times a more or less complicated pattern consisting of several unlike 
stanzas, which may or may not be introduced by other material. 
Further, he connects stanzas in unusual ways by the use of the 
estribillo, employs variations in series of stanzas supposedly of the 
same form, concludes a series of linked tereets with a tereet of 
special form rather than with the traditional serventesio, and imi- 
tates the crescendo and diminuendo effect emploved by Hugo in Les 
Djinns. 

It will be noted that the metrical innovations of Esproneeda, with 
the exception of the one last named, do not consist of adaptations to 
Spanish of the technique of French or other foreign languages, but 
depend in their entirety upon the resources of Spanish. 

The remaining characteristics of Esproneeda’s versification which 
have contributed to his reputation as an innovator may be placed 
under two general headings. These are, his use of devices which, 
while not entirely new, are so rare in earlier Spanish as to be, quite 
possibly, unknown to the poet himself, and the employment, in con- 
nection with certain themes, of metrical improvisations which really 
constitute a form of free verse. 

It is apparent, then, that while the number of unusual metrical 
forms in Espronceda is quite large, they may readily be classified 
under a small number of general principles. Of these by far the 
most important is that of the systematic mingling of a certain form 
of assonance with full rhyme. 








MEMORY, THE WARDER OF THE BRAIN 


By CarRoLL CAMDEN 
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I 


By many Elizabethan writers, a good memory is considered one 
of the best attributes a man can have. Peter de la Primaudaye be- 
lieves that there is nothing which serves to foster and preserve learn- 
ing and knowledge as does memory.' Because, as Owen Felltham 
writes in his Resolves, ‘‘A learned man by his Memory alone is the 
Treasury of all the Arts, he walks not without a Library about him.’” 
Indeed, believes Gulielmus Gratarolus, there is no other commodity 
of man’s nature to compare with it; for it is an easy matter for a 
studious person to read many things, and it is not difficult for a 
clever fellow to understand what he reads, but to be able to collect 
facts and ideas together and store them in the chest of memory so 
that they will not slip away is ‘‘the most necessarie and princypall 
goodness of mans life.’’* What, then, is this faculty without which 
learning and reasoning are as brief as a passing thought? Memory 
is the retentive power of the mind which preserves and keeps fast 
those things heard and learned ;* it is an imagination remaining in 
the head, of the things which the sense has conceived; ‘‘it is the be- 
ginning of an opinion.’’> When there is much memory or a memory 
of many things, says Hobbes, the result is experience.® And finally, 
memory has been ealled the table or register of the mind.? ‘‘Re- 
member thee!’’ says Hamlet to the departed ghost, 

Yea, from the table of my memory 


I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 


1Peter de la Primaudaye, The French Academie, London, 1618, p. 36. 

2Owen Felltham, Resolves, London, 1677, p. 193; Ist ed. 1623-28. 

3Gulielmus Gratarolus, The Castel of Memorie, London, 1573, B3v. 

4Thomas Wilson, The Arte of Rhetorike, London, 1584, p. 213; Nicholas 
Ling, Politeuphuia. Wits Common wealth, London, 1598, 49oV, 

5Gratarolus, op. cit., B1. 

6Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, London, 1651, p. 5. 

7Anthony Sherly, Witts New Dyall: or, A Schollers Prize, London, 1604, E2r; 
Robert Fulke, Lord Brooke, Certaine Learned and Elegant Workes, London, 


1633, p. 26; Pierre Charron Of Wisdome, trans. Samson Lennard, London, n.d. 
(S.T.C. 5053), p- 47. 
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That youth and observation copied there, 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix’d with baser matter.8 


These comments, obviously, are quite general and are the sort of 
thing which anyone might say about memory, even without a great 
deal of thought. So it would appear to us; but the Elizabethans 
liked generalities, and they liked comparisons and analogies. On 
the other hand, they could be quite specific in their statements. 
John Huarte, for example, explains that memory is a tenderness of 
the brain regulated by a certain kind of moisture, which is capable 
of receiving and preserving everything which the imagination con- 
ceives; it is like a piece of paper on which a man writes, because 
the imagination writes on it all the things perceived by the senses 
and by reason.® As Sherly says, 

Memorie is an Angell, 
And Memorie is a Deuill: 


The Register of happines, 
. And Chronicle of Euill.1° 


There are, of course, two kinds of memory: natural and artificial, 
and a good memory is made up partly of each kind. Natural mem- 
ory functions when a man can remember the things he hears simply 
by the aptness of nature, and without any effort on his part. Marius 
D’Assigny quotes Cicero to the effect that often what appears to be 
a good memory proceeds not from natural perfections but from the 
contrivance or art of man,—that is, from the use of some memory 
system.'! Good organization, however, is always necessary. In The 
Housholders Philosophie, Thomas Kyd tells the Elizabethan house- 
wife that even natural memory must have a certain amount of order 
in it or nothing at all can be remembered.” 

Interesting are the various views among Elizabethan writers con- 
cerning the relation of memory to the other parts of the brain. <Ac- 
cording to most authorities the three inner senses or the three facul- 
ties of the rational soul (which is the seat of learning, and which 
we call the mind) are reason, phantasy or imagination, and mem- 


8]. v. 97-104. Cf. 1 Henry VI, II. iv. 100-103. 


%John Huarte, Examen de Ingenios. The Examination of Mens Wits, London, 
1594, p. 78. 


10Sherly, op. cit., E2". 


11Marius D’Assigny, The Art of Memory, London, 1697, pp. 25-26; Wilson, 
op. cit., p. 214. 


12Thomas Kyd, Works, ed. Boas, Oxford, 1901, p. 274. 
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ory.% Francis Bacon remarks that the best division of human 
knowledge comes from these three: philosophy from reason, poetry 
from the imagination, and history from memory.’* On the other 
hand Robert Burton says the three faculties are common sense, 
imagination, and memory, and that the imagination is a cogitative 
faculty, although he later speaks of reason as though it were the 
same as the common sense ;?*° while Stephen Batman in his version 
of Bartholomaeus’ work menticns reason, imagination, memory, and 
the virtue of feeling. Now it appears to me that this virtue of feel- 
ing is the common sense, since it is called the virtue by which the 
soul is able to know and judge those things that are perceived by 
the outer wits or the five senses.1° Furthermore, this is exactly the 
view expressed by Giordano Bruno and Dr. Halle,—that there are 
four divisions of the brain.17 The psychologists of yesterday, it 
appears, were not able to agree any better than those of today. But 
at any rate, memory is one of the faculties of the mind, and its duty 
is to record and conserve information which is placed in it by rea- 
son and by the imagination. Hobbes refers to certain authors who 
say that the senses convey information to the common sense, which 
conveys it to the imagination, which conveys it to the memory, 
which in its turn conveys it to the judgment ; Hobbes remarks that 
all this is merely using many words to make more confusion,** and 
he then adds to the confusion by saying that the imagination and 
memory are really the same thing.’® It is rather doubtful, too, 
that Holofernes, in Love’s Labor’s Lost, will help to clear matters 
up as he speaks of his ability in extemporaneous poetry : 

This is a gift that I have, simple, simple; a foolish extravagant spirit, full 
of forms, figures, shapes, objects, ideas, apprehensions, motions, revolutions. 
These are begot in the ventricle of memory, nourished in the womb of pia 


mater, and delivered upon the mellowing of occasion. But the gift is good in 
those in whom it is acute, and I am thankful for it.20 





13John Davies of Hereford, Mirum in Modum, London, 1602, A4¥; Thomas 
Tryon, Pythagoras His Mystick Philosophy Reviv’d, London, 1891, p. 18; 
Ludovico Vives, On Education, ed. Watson, Cambridge, 1913, p. 211. 

14Francis Bacon, Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, London, 1857, ete., 
Iv, 292. 

15Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, Oxford, 1621, pp. 35-36. 


16Bartholomaeus Anglicus, Batman vppon Bartholome, His Booke De Pro- 
prietatibus Rerum, London, 1582, p. 15. 


17Giordano Bruno, Recens et completa ars reminiscendi, London, 1583%, A3°- 
A3v; John Halle, The Second Treatyse of Anatomie, London, 1565, pp. 39-40. 

18Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, Cambridge, 1904, p. 7, 

1e{bid., p. 4; Gratarolus, op. cit., B1Y. 

20TV. ii. 67-73. 
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Later in the seventeenth century D’Assigny seems to give a more 
lucid discussion when he says that there are three kinds of memory: 
memory proper, recordatio, and reminiscentia. Memory proper is 
the retention of the ideas of all things admitted to the mind; 
recordatio is remembrance, or the calling to mind of those ideas 
recorded; and reminiscentia is the recovery of those ideas which 
have been blotted out or defaced by forgetfulness; but this matter 
will be discussed later.*! 

Another subject which we must consider is the location of these 
faculties of the soul,—especially the location of memory. Two writ- 
ers, Huarte?? and Charron,” feel that these faculties do not exercise 
their powers apart, each one in a separate ventricle of the brain, 
but act in common—all three in all three ventricles. The majority, 
however, believe that the three ventricles are occupied respectively 
by the common sense, the imagination, and memory, with memory 
lying at the back of the head.** This view is illustrated in Fletcher’s 
The Bloody Brother as Aubrey speaks of the parasitic courtiers: 


No one precept 
Leading to any Art, or great, or good, 
But is fure’d from their memory, in whose room 
Black counsels are receiv’d, and their retirements, 
And secret conference producing only 
Dev’lish designs, a man would shame to father.25 


Perhaps the most interesting beliefs in connection with the sub- 
ject are the explanations of how memory works. In the Middle 
Ages Costa ben Luca explains the process as follows: the opening 
between the ventricles is a kind of vermiform valve, and when a 
man remembers, this valve opens, and a liquid called a spirit flows 
from the memory to the imagination; the speed of the operation of 
the valve accounts for good and poor memories.** The opinion of 
Gulielmus Gratarolus seems to be quite comparable to this. Grata- 
rolus says that there is a spirit which comes from the heart up 
through the sinews to the head, being nourished by an outward air. 
This spirit flows throughout the hollows of the brain, but if the 


21D’Assigny, op. cit., pp. 18-19; ef. Gratarolus, op. cit., E6Y. 

22Huarte, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 

23Pierre Charron, Of Wisdome, London, 1670, p. 43. 

24John Davies of Hereford, op. cit., Cl"; Gratarolus, op. cit., B1'-B2"; Wil- 
son, op. cit., pp. 213-214; Lynn Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental 
Science, New York, 1923-4, 1, 659-660; D’Assigny, op. cit., p. 23. 

25Beaumont and Fletcher, The Bloody Brother, Works, Cambridge, 1905, Iv, 
250-251 (Act I, scene i). 

26Thorndike, op. cit., 1, 659. 
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way to and from the ventricle of memory is not perfectly open, 
then the degree of memory is proportionate to the ease of flowing.” 
Joseph Glanvill,?® writing in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
discusses the theories of four previous writers, namely, Aristotle, 
Des Cartes, Kenelm Digby, and Thomas Hobbes. Aristotle says 
that objects are conserved in the memory by certain beings which 
are called material because of their dependence upon matter, al- 
though there is nothing of matter in their essential composition. 
Hobbes thinks that memory is ‘‘the knowledge of decaying Sense, 
which is made by the reaction of one body against another’’—a sort 
of effect caused by an image suggestive of the thing itself. Accord- 
ing to Des Cartes, the pineal gland, which is the seat of the common 
sense, sends spirits throughout the various parts of the brain until 
it finds the former tracks made by the thing which we would re- 
member; this action is made possible because the pores of the brain 
through which the spirits first flowed are more easily opened to 
these spirits when they seek re-entrance than are the other pores. 
Kenelm Digby on his part believes that things to be reserved in the 
memory enter the brain, are impinged upon the common sense from 
which they rebound into some vacant cells of the brain, where (as 
material images) they keep the same ranks and postures in the 
same order as when they entered; these images remain in the 
memory until they are again stirred up. Now if the fancy has 
mistaken one object for another because of a close resemblance, con- 
tinues Digby, then the fancy must shake up the liquid spirit in the 
brain and rouse up the ideas lurking even in the remotest corners 
until it either finds what it wants or becomes so weary that it gives 
up the search.*® Glanvill himself feels that although the views of 
these learned men are most ingenious, they are still beyond belief. 
The truth is, says Glanvill, that the nature of memory is very ob- 
secure and is as much a riddle as ever; ‘‘. . . it seems to be an 
Organical Power, because bodily distempers often marr its Ideas, 
and cause a total oblivion: But what instruments the Soul useth 
in her review of the past impressions, is a question which may drive 
Enquiry to despair.’’ 


27Gratarolus, op. cit., B2™-B2%; ef. Leonard Marrande, The Iudgment of 
Humane Actions, London, 1629, pp. 30-31; John Davies of Hereford, op. cit., 
i e John Davies, Nosce Teipsum, London, 1599, p. 47; D’Assigny, op. 
cit., p. 21. 

28Joseph Glanvill, The Vanity of Dogmatizing, London, 1661, pp. 32-37. 


_ 29Kenelm Digby, Two Treatises. in the one of which, the nature of bodies; 
tm the other, the nature of mans sovle; is looked into, Paris, 1644, pp. 285-286. 
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It is commonly heard that those who have a quick and ready 
mind are deficient in memory, and conversely those who learn with 
greatest difficulty and pain are the better able to keep that which 
they have learned.*° Such a belief is not explained by the valve 
theory of memory, but it is explained by another theory to which I 
have already referred—that the memory is as a wax tablet on which 
we write, and the easier and lighter the impression is, the less likely 
it is to last.* Indeed, there are many things which make for a poor 
memory. Gratarolus has noticed that a man will have a poor 
memory if the back of his head is small and short.*? Others believe 
that a cold and moist brain with too much phlegm, fosters forgetful- 
ness.** One of the characters in Every Man in His Humour re- 
marks that jealousy has a bad effect not only upon the memory, 
but upon all the ventricles of the brain: 

For, like a pestilence, it doth infect 

The houses of the braine. First, it begins 

Solely to worke vpon the phantasie, 

Filling her seat with such pestiferous aire, 

As soone corrupts the iudgement; and from thence 
Sends like contagion to the memorie: 

Still to each other giuing the infection.34 

Besides this matter of a poor memory, however, there is also a 
related subject to be examined; that is memoria deperdita or the 
loss of memory. There are many causes of this ailment, some in- 
ternal and some external. The external are easily understood be- 
ing such things as a blow on the head, a lack of sleep, too much 
study, or the use of too vehement purgations. Levin Lemnius gives 
a very modern touch by suggesting that one of the causes of a loss 
of memory is a lack of tranquility of the mind—a condition where 
the mind is so annoyed by troublesome affections that amnesia oc- 
curs in order that the troubles may be escaped.*® Such an explana- 
tion lies behind a passage in The Beggars’ Bush; Bertha complains 
to Florez that he is ignoring her, and receives the reply, ‘‘ My mind, 
Wench, My mind o’erflow’d with sorrow, sunk my memory.’”*° A 


30de la Primaudaye, op. cit., pp. 34, 37; Gratarolus, op. cit., E7™. 
31Gratarolus, op. cit., B2Y. 
32Thorndike, op. cit., II, 34. 


33John Davies of Hereford, op. cit., C1¥; Wilson, op. cit., p. 213; Aristotle, 
Parva Naturalia, Oxford, 1908, p. 450b; Owen Felltham, op. cit., p. 194. 


34TT, iii. 68-74. 
35Levin Lemnius, The Touchstone of Complexions, London, 1581, 121°. 
861IT. v. 34-35. 
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similar instance occurs in Macbeth, where we see that a condition 
like this can be cured only by the patient; Macbeth cries out, 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 


Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of the perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 


And we all know the Doctor’s reply : 


Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself.37 


The internal causes are produced by either phlegm or melancholy, 
believe Dr. Philip Barrough and Levin Lemnius. If phlegm is the 
cause, there will be immoderate sleep and an abundance of excre- 
ments which descend from the brain into the nose, the mouth, and 
the eyes, because phlegm is the one of the four humors which is cold 
and moist. It is interesting to note here the typical reasoning by 
analogy which was dear to the Elizabethans: if the body has 
excreta, the brain too must have them. The Elizabethans mistook the 
discharge from the sinuses, which is so prevalent among Englishmen, 
for these excrements of the brain. If melancholy is the cause, there 
will be no desire for sleep and an entire absence of excrements from 
the brain.’ The reason why melancholy produces a loss of memory, 
explains Dr. Timothy Bright, is that this disease has a peculiar ef- 
fect upon the other portions of the brain. When a man has a severe 
ease of melancholia, the images which the common sense and the 
imagination give to the memory for safeguarding are ‘‘fables in- 
stead of true report’’ or are so terrifying that the brain is dismayed 
by them. The result of all this is that either the memory is 
wholly distract by importunitie of those doubtes and feares, that it neglecteth 
the custodie of other store or else it recordeth and apprehendeth only such as 
by this importunity is thrust thereupon nothing but darkenes, peril, doubt, 
frightes, and whatsoeuer the harte of man most doeth abhor.39 
Since the memory is thus terrified with past perils and receives false 
images because of the disorder of the whole brain, the imagination 
draws from the memory matters of sadness and fear which the in- 
dividual has never experienced before and is not likely to experience 

37V. iii. 37-47. 

8sPhilip Barrough, The Method of Phisick, London, 1596, pp. 26-27. Cf. 


Gratarolus, op. cit., B4’-B5"; D’Assigny 4 . mn ‘ 
69¥-70", itor gsr. . ’ Assigny, op. cit., p. 42; Lemnius, op. cit., 


s°Timothy Bright, A Treatise of Melancholy, London, 1586, pp. 101-102. 
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ever hereafter. According to John Willis,*° however, any derange- 
ment of the humors will cause a loss of memory: too much heat 
wastes and consumes the animal spirits; too much coldness obstructs 
the motion of the spirits which are lodged in the ventricles of the 
brain; too much dryness hinders the imprinting of the images; and 
too much moisture obliterates all images just as soon as they are 
imprinted. 

In order to cure a loss of memory, first of all the body must be 
put in good shape by keeping a good diet and eschewing surfeits, 
sleeping moderately, indulging in no vices, and by keeping constant- 
ly occupied, especially by exercising the ‘‘witte with cunning.’ 
As for the diet which was mentioned, it is well to eat eggs, mutton, 
and fowl, especially when they are dressed with such spices as 
thyme, marjoram, rosemary, pepper, ginger, cloves, juniper berries, 
ete. All those cold and moist things which increase the phlegm 
should be avoided, such as onions, fruits, too much drink, and meats 
hard of digestion. People who are suffering from the loss of memory 
should be careful not to wash themselves in water which is too hot 
or too cold. A good remedy for this disease is to take an ounce of 
the oil of elder flowers, two ounces of the oil of bean, half an ounce 
of oil of euphorbeum or oil of castoreum, three drams of vinegar, 
mix them well together and anoint the head with this unguent.*? 

But one must be careful not to do anything which will harm the 
memory, urges John Willis, for natural memory is something 
which every man must work to keep. And if you want a good 
memory, Willis goes on, you will have to avoid certain things, such 
as unwholesome air coming from marshes and damp places, air 
which is windy or moist, and air which is shut away from the sun; 
drinks made from unwholesome waters, especially those which are 
ill-smelling ; raw meat; green fruits and herbs; strong wine; onions; 
milk; nuts; peas; cheese; fatty meats; and pork. And thus the list 
of don’ts by John Willis, bachelor of divinity, continues on and on. 
Don’t sleep too much; don’t slecp on your back or with your shoes 
on; don’t let your stomach, your feet, or the back of your head get 
cold; don’t indulge in venerie; don’t work too much; don’t be idle; 
don’t be bashful or jealous or covetous or fearful or grievous; don’t 


40John Willis, Mnemonica; or, the Art of Memory, London, 1661 (1st Latin 
ed. 1617; Ist English ed. 1621), p. 155; ef. D’Assigny, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

41Wilson, op. cit., p, 215; Willis, op. cit., p. 156; Barrough, op. cit., p. 27. 

42Gratarolus, op. cit., C1Y-C6". 

43Willis, op. cit., pp. 1385-142. 
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be too passionately in love; don’t read too many books; don’t study 
at night; don’t wash your head in cold water; don’t wear your hair 
too long; and if you are a schoolmaster, don’t let your students come 
into your study and bother you when you are deep in thought. 
Willis seems to have covered about everything, and he appears to 
have been rather convincing, because later in the century his list is 
repeated almost in its entirety by D’Assigny.‘** Interestingly enough 
Henry Peacham, in his work The Compleat Gentleman, agrees with 
the dictum that continual poring over a book will weaken the mem- 
ory. He quotes from Socrates the idea that learning is far sooner 
attained through the ear in discourse than through the eye by 
constant reading, and believes that this fact is proved by the 
blind,—who have better memories than most of the rest of us.*° 

In order to have a good memory it is first of all necessary for 
the body to be in perfect health, because if there is pain or disease 
in any member of the body, every other member is to a certain 
extent affected. Of course there are some diseases that will totally 
deprive us of memory for a time,—such diseases as those which dis- 
temper the nerves or veins that are uppermost in the body and eor- 
rupt the blood and spirits which are used for the exercise of mem- 
ory.*® Levin Lemnius suggests that a good memory may be de- 
veloped by constant writing and speaking, especially when your ef- 
forts are well organized. (Ludovico Vives had formerly urged the 
importance of oral repetition as an exercise for the memory.*’) 
Lemnius believes that a well-rounded regime would be something 
like this: after eating a light supper, take a walk, putting all cares 
out of the head; an hour and a half after supper, go to bed, being 


sure to lie upon the right side. Upon arising in the morning let 
the man first 


rubbe his togue, and Combe his heade gently with an yuory Combe, let him vse 
to haue his heade polled, specially if the season of the yeare, the Country and 
Custome requyre or permitte it: .... And if he vse now and then to rynse 
and wash his mouth, Iawes and palate: to rubbe his teeth, to wype and clense 
his nose, to picke his eares, & mundify them from al baggage and filthinesse, 
stil to dilate and to open his breaste with coughinge, hawking, neesing, and 
popping, or smacking with the mouth, to exonerate his lower partes as the 
Ventricle, Mylt, liuer, bowelles, belly and bladder of their ordinary excre- 
mentes: not onelye the memory, but also all the Organes of the mynde besyde, 


44D’Assigny, op. cit., pp. 42-48. 


45Henry Peacham, The Compleat Gentleman, Oxford, 1906, p. 25; Vives, On 
Education, op. cit., p. 109. 


46D ’Assigny, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
47Vives, op. cit., pp. 81-82; ef. Nicholas Ling, op. cit., 150. 
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and euery seuerall faculty of the Soule shalbee well enhabled throughlye and 
without stop or let, to discharge and do their proper functions and offices.48 


Many medical recipes for the improvement of memory are given 
in the works of Elizabethan doctors and other Elizabethan writers. 
Lupton gets from Razis a concoction of the whitest frankincense 
made into a fine powder and drunk with wine.*® Lemnius recom- 
mends petunia roots, hyssop, butter, eggs, pineapple, pomegranates, 
lemon rind, coriander, conserve of quinces, or grains of mastix.*° 
Willis and others suggest the use of perfumes and sweet scents be- 
eause ‘‘they comfort the heart, brain and mind, in some sort nourish 
the Spirits, and indue the brain with a tenacious quality, whereby it 
is more apt to retain Zdeas.’*** Sneezing powders are often recom- 
mended because of their efficacy in purging the brain of phlegm. 
One such medicament contains dried and powdered leaves of mar- 
joram, sage, and rosemary, the reots of the pyrethrum plant and of 
lingwort, the whole perfumed with musk.®? It is a good idea too to 
wash the feet once a month in a decoction of bay leaves.** 

These previous considerations which we have given to memory 
have dealt with the physical side of the subject. Let us turn now 
to a discussion of certain precepts for the right use and improve- 
ment of natural memory, since lawyers and other men who need to 
know rhetoric and oratory ean greatly profit by increasing the 
memory. Indeed almost all Elizabethan works on rhetorie contain 
whole sections devoted to the memory. Gabriel Harvey and Thomas 
Wilson, for example, mention memory among the five common divi- 
sions of rhetoric: invention, disposition, eloeution, memory, and 
utteranee.5* Wilson, in fact, says that memory is so important that 
it holds the same relation to the mind that life does to the body. 
Pierre Charron must have had a very poor memory, however, for 


48Lemnius, op. cit., 123¥-124¥. 

49Thomas Lupton, A Thousand Notable Things of Sundrie Sorts, London, 
1627, p. 183; ef. Gratarolus, op. cit., B4VY-D5%; George Sarton, An Introduction 
to the History of Science, Baltimore, 1931, m, 894; John Banister, An Anti- 
dotarie Chyrurgicall, London, 1589, p. 17; Thomas Bonham, The Chyrurgians 
Closet: or An Antidotarie Chyrurgicall, London, 1630, pp. 5, 160, 168. 

50Lemnius, op. cit., 125°-126¥. 

51Willis, op. cit., p. 142. 

52D’Assigny, op. cit., pp. 53-61. 

53Willis, op. cit., p. 143; Lemnius, op. cit., 126. 

54Gabriel Harvey, Gabrielis Harvtt Rhetor, Vel duorum dierwm Oratio, De 
Natura, Arte, §& Exercitatione Rhetorica, Londini, 1577, E4¥, 14°; Wilson, op. 
cit., p. 6. 

55Wilson, op. cit., p. 221 (ste, really 212). It will not be necessary to men- 
tion the very obvious use of mnemonics in logic. 
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he believes that a good memory is really a requisite only for mer- 
chants and tradesmen, great talkers and liars, and that therefore an 
indifferent memory will suffice for all others. He says that if you 
have a poor memory, it merely means that you will lie seldom, talk 
little, and forget offences, and that it is only the vulgar who mis- 
take memory for sense and understanding.*® But in view of the 
expressed opinion of various authorities on the necessity for a good 
memory, I believe that we may safely ignore the judgment of Char- 
ron and examine these precepts. 

First of all, think Ludovieo Vives and Richard Brinsley, the chief 
way to develop a memory is to use it, and students especially should 
repeat daily some special exercise without a book, because daily ex- 
ercise is the only means to make excellent memories. The study of 
languages is also quite beneficial; the roots of words in many lan- 
guages are often so similar that students will take a delight in dis- 
covering cognate words, and thus the study will quicken and con- 
firm the memory of even the weakest. The games of draughts and 
chess are also recommended, as are tennis, walking, and archery.* 

John Willis is more specific, however; he divides memory into 
reposition or the storing up in memory, deposition or recollection, 
and revocation or the ealling up of those things lost; he then ex- 
plains how we should proceed. When a man wants to place some- 
thing in his memory he should first understand fully the thing at 
hand; he should then put all unnecessary thoughts from his mind, 
and should finally so concentrate his whole imagination that he may 
as it were engrave and imprint the matter in his memory. Those 
things presented to the memory during the day should be deposited 
upon paper at least before sleep, and those things presented during 
the night should be written down by morning so that the mind will 
not be burdened any longer than is necessary. If difficulty is en- 
countered in recalling things to memory, the eyelids should be closed 
so that no external object may divert the mind, and importunate 
scrutiny should be employed to bring association into play.** 

It is especially important when committing things tomemory that 
the images should be very concrete, for 


56Charron, op. cit., p. 68. 

57Vives, On Education, op. cit., p. 122; Ludovico Vives, An Introduction to 
VVysedome, Londini, 1540, D5¥; John Brinsley, Ludus Literarius: or, The 
Grammar Schoole, London, 1612, pp. 51, 233; Gratarolus, op. cit., F1Y, F3v; 
Digby, op. cit., p. 287. 

58Willis, op. cit., pp. 28-30. 
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the more we doe animate or giue life vnto the obiect, or thing wherby we 
would remember, the more presently will the word which we would remember 
come to our minde. But yet withall, we must alwayes looke to that diuine 
Caueat, that we neuer helpe the minde by any filthy obiect, or whatsoeuer may 
any way corrupt it, or offend the Lord.59 
Suppose, for example, that we wish to remember the name Wing- 
field ; we might then think of the wing of a bird in the field in which 
we are walking; for as Wilson says, quoting Cicero, we know some 
things by understanding, and some things by the sense of saying, 
but we keep best in our minds those things which we know by sight 
and have marked without eyes.*° 

In fine, the important precepts are: to organize well, repeat the 
matter over and over; keep the mind free from ‘‘strage cogitatids”’ ; 
use conerete images of things well known; refuse to answer hastily ; 
and live a clean life.® 


II 


Recent research seems to have shown that the people of the Eng- 
lish Renaissance were constantly hunting for short cuts which would 
permit them to partake of the rebirth of learning without too much 
effort. The science of physiognomy, for example, was popular be- 
cause it eould teach a man to recognize his friends and enemies by 
briefly scrutinizing new acquaintances. But since this science it- 
self was somewhat involved, a new science, called metoposcopy, was 
evolved by which a man could learn the vices of his neighbors mere- 
ly by examining the lines in the forehead. Such an interpretation 
of the Renaissance accounts for various sciences, among which is 
the art of memory, sometimes called artificial memory, or local 
memory. This is the subject referred to by Fletcher in The Lovers’ 
Progress when Malfort says, ‘‘I would learn the art of memory in 
your table book.’’® 

Artificial memory is a system whereby we can place certain in- 
formation in certain definite locations in our minds so that we may 
be able to recall this information at will and with the least effort. 
As Dr. Gulielmus Gratarolus puts it: 


Artificiall Memorie is a disposyng or placing of sensible thinges in the mynde 
by imagination, whereunto the naturall Memorie hauing respect, is by them 


59Brinsley, Grammar Schoole, op. cit., p. 234. 
60Wilson, op. cit., pp. 220-221; Gratarolus, op. cit., F4¥-F5v. 
61Gratarolus, op. cit., E8Y-F3%; D’Assigny, op. cit., pp. 62-81. 


62Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, Cambridge, 1905, v, 94 (Act II, scene i) ; 
ef. Monsieur Thomas, 1v, 123 (Act III, scene i). 
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admonished that it maye be hable to call to minde more easely and distinctly 
such thinges as are to bee remembred. . . .®8 


Francis Bacon explains further that the art of memory is built upon 
two intentions called prenotion and emblem. Prenotion removes 
that indefinite seeking after what we would remember and directs 
us to seek within a narrow compass; emblem reduces ideas to images 
of actual things.** It might be questioned whether or not there is 
any need or valid excuse for an art of memory; John Willis, how- 
ever, writing in 1621, reminds us that reason and memory are dis- 
tinct faculties of the mind, and argues that if we have an art called 
logic to improve reason, why should we not have an art to improve 
the memory.® The advantages of such a system appear obvious to 
Richard Saunders, who recommends the practice to preachers, ora- 
tors, lawyers, and tradesmen.* 

All of the writers on this subject insist, however, that it is well- 
nigh impossible to sueceed in a course of artificial memory without 
the foundation of a good natural memory to start with. Saunders 
- remarks that artificial memory is only an art to assist the natural 
without which it could not subsist ; he conceives of it as a time saver 
by which things may be more quickly and more easily remembered.” 
John Willis, indeed, says that the art of memory does not vary so 
much from the natural use as ignorant persons would have us be- 
lieve.*®§ 

Elizabethan writers agree in tracing the origin of the first system 
of mnemonics to Simonides, the Greek poet of Cos, who flourished 
about 500 B.C. He it was who invented what is termed local mem- 
ory. His system is mentioned in Cicero and Quintilian, and the 
story of the founding is related at length in such Renaissance writ- 
ers as Polydore Virgil, Thomas Wilson, John Willis, and others.*® 
Thomas Wilson’s version of the story, as given in the 1553 edition 
of his Rhetoric, runs as follows: When Simonides 


63Gratarolus, op. cit., F5’. 

64Bacon, op ctt., 11, 398-399. 

65Willis, op. ctt., A7Y. 

66Richard Saunders, ‘‘ What Artificiall Memory Is, Or The Art of Raymundus 
Lullius,’’ Physiognomie and Chiromancie, London, 1671, p. 371. ° 

67 Ibid. 

68Willis, op. cit., A3r. 

69Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, Works (Loeb), tv, (London and New York, 
1922), 217-221 7 Willis, op. cit., A4"; Thomas Tryon, Pythagoras His Mystick 
Philosophy Reviv’d; or the Mystery of Dreams Vnfolded, London, 1691, 47"- 
47%; Polydore Virgil, An Abridgemét of the notable worke, London, 1546 
47-47; Willis, op. cit., A4™. 4 , 
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had made in behalfe of a triumphant Champion called Scopas, for a certaine 
somme of money a Ballade, suche as was then wont to bee made for Conquer- 
ors: he was denied a peece of his rewarde, because he made a digression in 
his song... to the praise and commendation of Castor and Polluz.... Now 
it chaunced, that where as there was made a greate feast, to the honour of the 
same Victorie, and Simonides had been placed there as a guest, he was sodainly 
called from the Table, . . . he was not so sone out, and his foote on the 
Thresholde, but the Parlour fell doune immediately vpon them all that were 
there, and so crushed their bodies together, . . . that the kinsfolke of those 
which were dead, . . . not onely could they not perceiue them by their faces, 
but also they could not discerne them by any other marke of any parte in all 
their bodies. Then Simonides well remembring in what place euery one of 
them did sitt, tolde them what euery one was, and gaue them their kinsfolkes 
carcases, SO many as were there. Thus the arte was first inuented.7° 

The essence of Simonides’ plan was to make an arbitrary arrange- 
ment in the mind, of all the several parts of a building. These 
places had to be fixed in a certain set order, from which there could 
never be any deviation. The mental images were then placed regu- 
larly in the parts of the rooms, from which they could be called 
forth at will. It has been said that from this method of procedure 
come the phrases used in dividing a discourse: ‘‘in the first place,’’ 
‘*in the second place.’’™ 

After Simonides, there are many accounts which refer to mnemon- 
ics, some mentioning the name of Simonides and some omitting it. 
In the Hippias Major Plato has Hippias lay claim to a marvellous 
memory which he developed by means of mnemonics; and in Zeno- 
phon’s Symposium we learn that Hippias seems to have taught his 
system to others.77 Without stopping over the involved system of 
Aristotle which is rather familiar, we may next consider Cicero, 
who in the Rhetoric discusses the Simonidian system at length, say- 
ing that he found such devices very helpful, even though Themis- 
tocles had said, when approached by one who would teach him 
mnemonics, that he would rather learn the art of forgetfulness.” 
It may be well to mention here the pseudo-Ciceronian piece, Ad 
Herennium. This work contains an extended outline of local mem- 
ory as devised by Simonides including even the set-up in which the 
‘places’? are the rooms of a building.’* Seneca, too, discusses 
mnemonies in general, while Pliny refers to Simonides as the in- 
ventor of local memory and states that Metrodorus Scepsius brought 


70Wilson, op. cit., p. 216. 


71Cf. A. E. Middleton, Memory Systems, New and Old, New York, 1888, p. 
7; 


72Plato, Works, ed. H. G. Dakyns, London, 1897, p. 327. 


73Cicero, On Oratory and Orators, trans. J. S. Watson, London, 1862, pp. 
325-327 (11. 86). Cf. Felltham, op. cit., p. 195. 
74Cicero, Opera, Lugduni, 1588, 111, 39-43. 
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the art to its perfection.** We learn from Quintilian about the 
system of Metrodorus who uses as his arbitrary locality not a house, 
but the degrees of the zodiae."* Martianus Capella, again, refers to 
mnemonics in connection with a discussion of rhetoric.*7 In the 
later Middle Ages, Roger Bacon attempted to systematize the powers 
of memory in his Tractatus de Arte Memorativa; this work was 
never published, but exists in inanuscript form at Oxford, as of the 
approximate date of 1274.7° Perhaps one of the most interesting 
attempts to improve upon Simonides was undertaken by Raymond 
Lully, who in the latter half of the thirteenth century originated the 
method which goes by his name. This method is especially interest- 
ing because of the remarkable claims made for it. By means of 
this system the scholar was furnished with a general instrument for 
assisting invention in the study of every art or science, and was en- 
abled mechanically to invent arguments and illustrations upon any 
subject—even those about which he knew nothing. Enfield in his 
History of Philosophy describes this ‘‘great art’’ of Lully as being 
made up of certain general terms, which are common to all the 
sciences, but principally to those of logic, metaphysics, ethies, and 
theology. Lully collected and arranged these terms, not according 
to any natural division, but merely according to his own eaprice. 

An alphabetical table of such terms was provided; and subjects and 
predicates taken from these, were respectively inscribed, in angular spaces, 
upon circular papers. The essences, qualities, affections, and relations of 
things being thus mechanically brought together, the circular papers of sub- 
jects were fixed in a frame, and those of predicates were so placed upon them 
as to move freely, and in their revolutions to produce various combinations of 
subjects and predicates; whence would arise definitions, axioms, and proposi- 
tions, varying infinitely, according to the different application of general 
terms to particular subjects.79 

In 1582 Giordano Bruno published several works in an attempt 
to perfect the Lullian art. And Richard Saunders, writing in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, considered Lully one of the 
benefactors of mankind for originating this universal and ‘‘brief 
art’’ which teaches a child of seven years to make all sorts of argu- 
ments. 


75Pliny, Historie of the World, trans. Philemon Holland, London, 1601, 1, 
167-168. 


7é6Quintilian, op. cit., pp. 221-225. 
77Franciscus Eyssenhardt, Martianus Capella, Lipsiae, 1866, pp. 181-182. 
78Middleton, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 


79William Enfield, History of Philosophy, Dublin, 1792, 1, 400-401; Saunders, 
op. cit., p. 373; Dr. Carmelo Ottaviano, L’Ars Compendiosa de R. Lulle, Paris, 
1930, p. 59; A. Allison Peers, Ramon Lull, London, 1929, pp. 310-311. 
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Peter of Ravenna (Petrus Tommai), a professor at Padua, in 
1491 published his treatise on memory which went through some 
nine editions. This work was quite popular in England, being trans- 
lated by R. Copland and printed in the late fifteen-forties with the 
title Phoenix. According to Peter’s system the local memory of 
Simonides (who, we remember, used a house and its rooms) was 
discarded in favor of a system which used as symbols the most 
beautiful maidens of whom he could conceive. In 1492 or there- 
abouts, Conrad Celtes, the German poet and editor of the works of 
Hrotswitha, published his system in which the letters of the alpha- 
bet were used in place of the rooms.*° 

Perhaps the most popular book in England was the art of memory 
as devised by Dr. Gulielmus Gratarolus, a Protestant refugee from 
Italy, who became professor of medicine at Basle and later at Mar- 
burg. His treatise was translated by William Fulwood and pub- 
lished in London in 1562, 1563, and 1573, under the title The Castel 
of Memorie. Concerning this work John Brinsley, in his Consola- 
tion for Our Grammar Schools (1622) says: ‘‘For the helpe of 
Memorie, besides all directions for briefe summes of euery matter, 
as are set downe in their places in the Grammar schoole and others; 
and besides diuers good rules and precepts for memorie [look] in a 
little booke called The Castel of Memorie.’’** 

The year 1583 is a rather interesting one in the history of mne- 
monies. In this year appeared Recens et completa ars reminiscendi, 
the first of seven works published in England by Giordano Bruno— 
a work on the art of memory which follows the Lullian method. 
The oldest printed work from Bruno’s hands, the De umbris idearum 
(another work on mnemonies), had appeared the previous year.*? 

In this same year, 1583, appeared Alexander Dickson’s De umbra 
rationis. Dickson must have built up quite a clientele for his 
memory system, for Platt in The Iewell House of Art and Nature 
says: ‘‘I haue heard of some of Maister Dickson his schollers, that 
haue proued such cunning Card-players heereby, that they coulde 
tell the whole course of all the Cardes, and what euery gamester 
had in his hande.’’** Platt seems to have been especially interested 
in Dickson because a large part of The Iewell House is taken up 


80Middleton, op. cit., p. 13. 

81Brinsley, op. cit., p. 79; ef. Foster Watson, The Beginnings of the Teach- 
ing of Modern Subjects in England, London, 1909, pp. 166-167. 

82William Boulting, Giordano Bruno, London, 1914, pp. 66, 100. 

83Hugh Platt, The Iewell House of Art and Nature, London, 1594, p. 85. 
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with a simplified account of Dickson’s system. Dickson’s book, how- 
ever, was severely attacked the following year by one Gerard Peeters 
in the second part of his Libellus de memoria. Peeters himself 
seems to be thoroughly familiar with the history of mnemonies, 
mentioning such well known names as Simonides, Metrodorus, Quin- 
tilian, Peter of Ravenna, and others.** In 1585 Thomas Watson 
wrote his Compendium memoriae localis, which attempts briefly to 
go over the whole field of memory. 

The only other author of a memory system which I should like to 
mention in this short account is John Willis. In 1618 he published 
his work called Mnemonica and issued the English version three 
years later. Willis’ treatise is the other one of two books on memory 
which Brinsley, in his Consolation, recommends as text books for 
the grammar schools, saying, ‘‘Maister VVillies his booke of 
Memorie, called Mnemonica siue Reminiscendi, are gathered out of 
the best who haue written thereof: out of which the most profitable 
things may be selected and vsed by them who are iudicious.’’*° 

There were several Elizabethan writers who opposed the use of 
memory systems on various grounds. Thomas Nashe, for example, 
says in The Unforunate Traveller that it is as impossible for a man 
to attain great wit by travelling as it is for a man to ‘‘learne the 
Art of Memorie, whereof Tully, Quintillian, Seneca, and Herman- 
nus Buschius huue written so manie Bookes, except hee haue a 
naturall memorie before.’’***> Again, in Have with You to Saffron- 
Walden, he insists that the best arts of memory are the study desk 
and the erab-tree rod.*7 

The famous Henry Cornelius Agrippa naturally included a dis- 
cussion of the art of memory in The Vanitie and Vncertaintie of 
Artes and Sciences along with practically all other intellectual pur- 
suits which he has subjected to attack. In the first place he agrees 
with Nashe that there is no memory system which can stand with- 
out a good natural memory, and insists further that a mind may 
not only be dulled by the use of local images, but may actually be 
driven mad by such unnatural practices. ‘‘There is none founde,”’ 
he continues, ‘‘that hath muche profited in it, and the teachers 
thereof doo oftentimes in steede of gaine receiue reproche. For 
some knaues are woonte oftentimes in the Scholes with the pro- 





84G, P. (Gerard Peeters?), Libellus De Memoria, Londini, 1584, Clr ff. 
85Brinsley, loc. cit. 

86Thomas Nashe, Works, ed. McKerrow, London, 1910, 1, 299. 

87Ibid., 111, 48-49. 
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fession of this Arte to begile scollers with the strangenesse of the 
thing craftily to despoile the vnaduised of theire monie.’’** Agrippa 
goes on to say that it is childish for a man to boast of a good memory 
and to show off in publie by repeating large stores of information, 
much as a merchant does when he puts his wares on display to at- 
tract the public. His argument loses some of its force, however, 
when we remember that he had previously (in 1533) published a 
commentary on Raymond Lully’s so-called ‘‘ brief art,’’ reeommend- 
ing it highly. About one hundred years later Agrippa’s stand was 
attacked in particular by Richard Saunders.*® 

Francis Bacon, as one might expect, takes a rather sane view 
toward the practice of the art of memory, stating that such an art 
is quite possible but has no practieal use. ‘‘It is certain,’’ he says 
in the Advancement of Learning, 
the art (as it is) may be raised to points of ostentation prodigious: but in 
use (as it is now managed) it is barren; not burdensome nor dangerous to 
natural memory, as is imagined, but barren; that is, not dexterous to be ap- 


plied to the serious use of business and occasions. And therefore I make no 
more estimation of repeating a great number of names or words once hearing, 


or the pouring forth of a number of verses or rhymes ex tempore, ... than 
I do of the tricks of tumblers, funambuloes, faladines; the one being the same 
in mind that the other is in the body; ... .99 


The various kinds of systems, based upon the different arbitrary 
sets of symbols, are obviously infinite. Marius D’Assigny suggests 
that we may use the town in which we live or the city which we 
know the best. The streets, the various quarters of the city, and the 
publie squares may be used for the larger divisions, while churchs, 
publie buildings, and friends’ houses may be used for the formal 
places.**. Gratarolus warns us that we must be sure to have plenty 
of places, reminding us that the author of the pseudo-Ciceronian 
Ad Herennium thought that one hundred should be about right, 
that Thomas Aquinas suggested more, while Metrodorus had been 
able to get three hundred and sixty places from the degrees of the 
zodiae. Gratarolus speaks of other systems such as the house which 
Cicero used (getting the idea from Simonides), or the system by an 
unknown author whereby each letter of the Latin alphabet began 
the name of a beast, each of which was divided into five places: the 
head, the forefeet, the belly, the hind feet, and the tail. Gratarolus 


8sHenry Cornelius Agrippa, Of the Vanitie and vwncertaintie of Artes and 
Sciences, London, 1569, 24%-25"; ef. Felltham, op. cit., p. 195. 

8*Saunders, op. cit., p. 373. 

20Bacon, op. ctt., II, 398. 

*1D’Assigny, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 
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concludes with the suggestion that it might be a good idea to use 
the city in which you were born, with its gates, houses, ete., since 
they would be so well known.*? Richard Saunders devised a system 
in which the various mounts of palmestry are used for the places.** 
An unusual variation on the customary system appears in Abraham 
Cowley’s poem The Soul. Cowley addresses the lady of his affection 
as follows: 


If ought get place in my Remembrance, 
Without some badge of thy resemblance; 
So that thy parts become to me 
A kind of Art of Memory... 
May thy dear Body ne’ere be Mine.% 


Here Cowley seems to have gone Peter of Ravenna one better by 
suggesting that we take not all the beautiful girls in history as 
sources of places, but simply take all the various parts of the 
body of the one fair one—our beloved. Another suggestion is of- 
fered by John Marston in the induction to his play The Malcontent. 
Sly is bragging to Condell, Sinklo, and Lowin about his memory, 
saying that although he ‘‘never studied the art of memory,’’ yet he 
will bet a hundred pounds that he can go down Goldsmith’s Row 
in Cheapside, take notice of the signs, and be able to repeat every 
one of them. He adds that they begin as the world did with Adam 
and Eve, and that there are just fifty-five of them. Perhaps Sly 
has devised a system of his own which uses a list of names from the 
Old Testament as the places.*° 

For a compendium of the art of memory, we may use the brief 
summary of Dickson’s work which Platt gives us in his Jewell House 
of Art and Nature,®® supplementing these remarks by reference to 
Thomas Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorike,** and John Willis’ Mnemon- 
ica.°* Dickson’s system, we recall, uses a large building as a start- 
ing point. The building must be so familiar to us that the rooms 
with all projections and furniture present themselves readily to the 
mind when we call for them. In each of these rooms must be placed 


*2Gratarolus, op. cit., 6-7"; ef. D’Assigny, loc. cit. 
*3Saunders, op. cit., p. 372. 


%#Abraham Cowley, ‘‘The Mistress,’’ Works, ed. Grosart, Edinburgh, 1881, 
p. 109. 


95Induction, ll. 127-142. Or perhaps it is merely that the ‘‘ Adam and Eve’’ 
is the first ale house in the row. 


96Platt, op. cit., pp. 81-85. 
97Wilson, op. cit., pp. 217-218. 
*Willis, op. cit., pp. 52-106; ef. D’Assigny, op. cit., pp. 84-90. 
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ten objects sufficiently separated so that their nearness will not be 
confusing, the customary technical name for the objects being 
places.*® Platt uses as examples a soldier, a bed with a dunghill at 
the foot, a fireplace, a window, a chair, a cup-board, a table, the 
ceiling, another window, and a millstone in the middle of the room. 
Each of these rooms with its ten objects is called a decade. Such a 
plan is referred to by Ben Jonson in The Case is Altered when Fran- 
cisco says to Phoenixella: 

I will be silent, yet that I may serue 

But as a Decade in the art of memory 


To put you stil in mind of your owne vertues... 
Accept me for your seruant honor’d Lady.100 


Now each of these places is further subdivided. You may imag- 
ine, for example, that the soldier has a gun, a sword, a dagger, a 
powder flask, ete. Care must be taken that too many subjects of 
one nature be not placed within one decade, else you will have dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing among them. When all the rooms of the 
house have been gone through in this manner, the entire list must 
be memorized thoroughly until you know it as well ‘‘as your Pater 
noster.’?’ But you must make sure that the order of the rooms and 
of the subjects in the rooms is never deviated from. To make an 
analogy—the system is like a sheet of paper on which words may be 
written to be read later, and then erased so that the paper may be 
used again. As an example we may turn to the words of Platt. 
‘‘Suppose,’’ he says, 
you are to remember a Cat, a Lute, and a hande, you must alwayes remember 
to place your first worde whatsoeeuer it bee, and howe vnapt so euer it bee in 
the first subiect, and the seconde woorde in the second subiect, and so forwarde. 
And therefore you may imagine your Cat scratching the Souldier by the face, 
till the blood runne downe his cheekes, he himselfe swearing and staring and 
struggling with her. Your Lute beeing layde in the fire, you may imagine the 
same burning to coles, and all the strings cracking in sunder to your great 
greefe. Then you may imagine for the better remembrance of your third 
word, a hande raking in the dunghill till it become foule and lothsome in sight. 
In the like maner you may passe through the whole decade. And if you haue 


more words or Capita rerum to remember then ten, you must beginne with the 
next decade of your locall subiectes wherein you may place other tenne... . 


It seems rather more than likely that Hamlet is referring to such an 
art of memory when he speaks of Laertes thus. ‘‘To divide him 
inventorially would dizzy the arithmetic of memory,’’ meaning that 
Laertes’ virtues are so great in number that the art of memory 


*9Wilson (op. cit., p. 217), however, calls the rooms places, and calls the ten 
objects images. 
100TT, iv. 39-43. 
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would become dizzy and exhausted in attempting to place them in 
the system because there would be such an insufficient number of 
decades. 

Platt ends his brief compendium of local memory by comparing 
his own little work with Dickson’s elaborations. ‘‘Beholde here,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘that great and swelling Arte, for the which Maister 
Dickson did vsually take of euerie Scholler twentie shillings, mak- 
ing one whole Moneths discourse of the Theorique part thereof, but 
in the practique hee coulde searcely tell which way to bestowe a 
full houre in demonstration.’’ 

It is obviously impossible to convey in such a short account any 
idea of the ramifications of such memory systems, or of their repre- 
sentation in the literature and thought of the times. The undeniable 
interest of the Elizabethans in such inherently popular notions is 
just another evidence of the abounding lively interest of these peo- 
ple in anything new which would offer a short cut to knowledge. 
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FURTHER REPETITIONS IN THE WORKS OF ROBERT 
GREENE 


By C. J. VINCENT 


Queen’s University 


It was H. C. Hart, in an article in Notes and Queries,! who first 
noticed Greene’s ‘‘alarming’’ habit of borrowing from himself, of 
repeating phrases, sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes long pass- 
ages, pages in length.2, Then a number of years later, Miss Roselle 
G. Goree, in an article ‘‘Concerning Repetitions in Greene’s Ro- 
mances,’”* reproached Hart for failing to notice three other such 
transferences, equally long and equally conspicuous. She writes: 


Although he has noted two passages parallel in Planetomachia and Perimedes, 
he completely passes over two other ‘‘transferences’’ in the same two romances. 
One of them (v., pp. 52, 53 and VIL, pp. 66, 67) immediately precedes the first 
passage cited by Hart (v., p. 53), and is so near it as to cause surprise at such 
an oversight. ... The passages of the second ‘‘transference’’ overlooked by 
Hart in these two romances are found in V., pp. 62, 63, and VIL, pp. 72, 73.... 
Again a ‘‘transference’’ of fair length is made from Planetomachia to Pene- 
lope’s Web (v., pp. 125, 126: v., pp. 172-173). ... The last repetition is from 
Penelope’s Web (v. 5, p. 197) to Menaphon (v. 6, p. 77)... .4 


And now I must point out that Miss Goree has also ‘‘overlooked’’ 
some repetitions, but I am not surprised at the ‘‘oversight’’ of 
either of these scholars. While reading the works of Greene con- 
tinually for some days, I could not escape the feeling that I was see- 
ing the same thing over and over again. On closer examination and 
with the help of a number of references, the feeling grew to a con- 
viction, but only after many tedious hours of collating page after 
page did I find the parallel passages below. 

First there are the repetitions of single phrases or sentences. Of 


1Tenth Series, 1v (1905), v (1906), rx (1908). 

2In addition to observing some of the repetitions of idioms, Hart noted the 
following parallel passages (Iv, 162): The Princelie Myrrowr of Peerlesse 
Modestie (11, 18-28) and Neuer Too Late (vi, 147-157); and again in the 
same works (11, 32) and (vu, 161-163); Arbasto: The Anatomie of Fortune 
(111, 192-193) and Alcida (1x, 32-34); The Carde of Fancie (iv, 36, 38, 73, 
102, 103) and Orpharion (xu, 28, 29, 33, 35, 37); Planetomachia (v, 53, 54, 
75-77) and Perimedes (vu, 66, 67, 74-76). [All references are to Alexander B. 
Grosart, The Life and Complete Works In Prose and Verse of Robert Greene, 
M.A. (London, 1881-1886).] 

3Philological Quarterly, 11, (1924), 69-75. 

4Pp. 70-73. 
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the scores of these scattered through the pages of the novels and 
plays, one will serve as an example. In Mamillia he writes, ‘‘the 
barren leafe is most delightfull to be seene & most deadly to be 
tasted’’ (1, 232), and in The Tritameron of Loue, ‘‘Beautie, . . . is 
like to the Baaran flower, which is most pleasant to the eye, but who 
so toucheth it feeleth present smart’’ (m1, 86). Arbasto: The 
Anatomie of Fortune has, ‘‘the Baaran flowre is to be worne in the 
hand, not chawed in the mouth’’ (1m, 192); Planetomachia, ‘‘the 
hearbe Baaran, whiche beareth a faire flower, but infecteth with the 
smell’’ (v, 93); Penelopes Web, ‘‘like the Baaran Leafe, which 
seene pleaseth, but toucht pearseth the Skinne’’ (v, 156) ; Alcida: 
Greenes Metamorphosis, ‘‘none pulleth vp the barran root, but he is 
stifled with the sauour’’ (1x, 27); and finally Greenes Mourning 
Garment, ‘‘ Beauty, ... the bane that poisoneth worse than the iuice 
of the Baaron’’ (rx, 189). 

These repetitions—and the one cited above is by no means the most 
frequent°—would seem to indicate that Greene kept a commonplace 
book, in which he noted for use in his writing® bits of information 
which he acquired either from reading or from conversation. The 
passages which he uses over and over again are much too close to 
his originals in the wording of each repetition for them to have been 
written down from memory; and from what we know of Greene’s 
character, and from the speed with which he published his books, 
we can be sure that when in need of a simile he did not go repeatedly 
to its source and recopy it. Moreover, he could hardly be expected 
to retain the particular passages in mind over a number of years. 
What he probably did, while reading a book like Lyly’s Euphues, 
was to copy the similes into his note book, to take what he wanted 
at the time, and if there were some left over, to use them in later 
books. This theory is borne out by the fact that borrowings from 
Euphues occur in all his works from Mamillia to Alcida. In the 
former he writes, ‘‘when he faineth Etna he proueth Caucasus’’ (1, 
263), which is Lyly’s ‘‘if thou be as hot as the mount Aetna, faine 
thy self as cold as ye hil Caucasus,’” and in the latter he observes, 
‘nor [is] Muske [hidden] in the bosome without smell’’ (rx, 38), 
which again is Lyly’s ‘‘nor Muske in the bosome with-out smell.’’ 


5For instance, the fact that ‘‘the Panther with his paynted skinne and 
sweete breath, hath a tyrannous heart’’ (11, 51) is repeated more than ten times. 


6See R. B. McKerrow’s observations on Nashe’s reading in The Works of 
Thomas Nashe (London, 1910), v, 111ff. 

7Complete Works, ed. R. W. Bond (Oxford, 1902), 1, 255. 

8Ibid., 11, 184. 
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Although the great majority of his repetitions are confined to 
single ideas, there are a number of them containing two. In Mamul- 
lia he writes, ‘‘it is hard taking of fowle, when the net is deseried : 
and yll catching of fish, when the hooke is bare’’ (1, 63); in The 
Carde of Fancie, ‘‘it is harde taking of Fowle, when the net is 
deseried, and ill catching of fish when the hooke is bare’’ (1v, 106) ; 
and finally in Greenes Metamorphosis, ‘‘it is hard taking the 
fowle . .. when the hooke is bare’’ (1x, 76). There are many, too, 
which are slightly more complex, and which Greene has troubled to 
vary a little. Mamillia has, ‘‘The wise Lapidaries say that the 
pretious stone with the most glistering hue hath alwaies the most 
secret vertue. The pure gold is chose by the perfect colour, the best 
fruite, by the brauest blossomes, and the best conditions by the 
sweetest countenance’’ (m, 284). <As in a part song, The Carde of 
Fancie comes in with, ‘‘for the most precious stone is chosen by the 
most glistering hiew, the purest golde by the most perfect coulour, 
the best fruit by the brauest blossomes, and the best conditions by 
the sweetest countenaunce, so that where beautie raigneth, there 
vertue remaineth, and vnder a faire face resteth a faithfull heart’’ 
(1v, 86) ; then Greenes Orpharion joins the chorus, ‘‘but I see the 
best fruite hath the brauest blossomes: the most precious stone is 
chosen by the most glistering hue, and the best conditions by the 
sweetest countenauce: so that where beauty reigneth, there vertue 
remaineth: and vnder a faire face resteth a faithful hart’’ (xu, 33). 

But as Hart and Miss Goree have pointed out, it is Greene’s 
wholesale transferences which are really impressive. In addition to 
the parallel passages which they discovered in The Myrrour of 
Peerlesse Modestie and Newer Too Late, I have found three more 
extending for three pages;® and in Orpharion and The Carde of 
Fancie seven covering more than five pages.?° In Menaphon (v1, 
77-78) Greene borrowed one page from Penelopes Web (v, 197), 
and in the Vision (xm, 240) a page from Neuer Too Late (vm, 49- 
50). Again Hart, in noting a parallel between two paragraphs in 
Metamorphosis and The Anatomie of Fortune, missed about two 
pages ;1! and both Miss Goree and Hart allowed over seven pages of 


9Myrrour, 1, 11-12; 35-37; 39: Neuer Too Late vi, 146; 139-140; 141. 

100rpharion, XU, 28-24; 33; 35; 37; 40; 42: The Carde of Fancie, tv, 82-83; 
86; 102; 103; 113-114; 115-116. Hart noticed that Greene borrowed half of 
p. 73 in The Carde of Fancie for Orpharion, p. 33, but failed to notice that the 
rest of the passage comes from p. 86 of The Carde. 

Greenes Metamorphosis, 1X, 31; 33: The Anatomie of Fortune, 11, 201; 
198. 
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material common to Perimedes The Blacke-Smith and Planetomachia 
to escape their attention.1* Penelopes Web borrows a page from 
Planetomachia; Planetomachia borrows a page from Pandosto ;" 
and Pandosto in turn supplies a page of Philautus,’* which had al- 
ready borrowed over a page from Perimedes.** Metamorphosis and 
Neuer Too Late each borrows a paragraph from Tullies Loue,'® but 
the largest transference, over thirteen pages, occurs between Meta- 
morphosis and Mamillia. Since it would take too much space to 
transcribe all the parallel passages, I shall give two or three pages, 
and supply the references for the remainder. 

Before lifting whole pages from his Mamillia, Greene takes a 


paragraph : 


Mamillia (1, 61) 

Nature by her secreete iudgement 
hath endued ali creatures with some 
perfect qualities, wher want breedes 
mislyking. The Moule depriued of 
sight, hath a woonderfull hearing: 
the Hare being very fearefull is most 
swift: the fish hauing no eares, hath 
most cleere eyes; so I, of meane 
wealth, and lesse witte, haue giuen me 
by nature such a loyal hart, as I hope 
the perfection of the one will supply 
the want of the other, and if the 
choyece had beene in my handes, it 
shoulde haue beene as it is. 


Then a page: 


Mamillia (11, 124-125) 

The phisitid, mistres Publia, yt let- 
teth the sicke patient blood for the 
Plurysie, when tracke of tyme hath 
made the disease incurable, defendeth 
the walles when the citty is ouerrunne: 
salues seldome helpe an ouerlonge suf- 
fered sore: it is too lat to bring the 
ruine of battery, whé the wals are 
already broken: that shower cdmeth 
out of time, when the corne is rype: 
& too late it is to disloge loue out of 
ones breast whé it hath before infected 
euery part of the body. The surgion, 


— 





Greenes Metamorphosis (1x, 43) 


As Nature by her secret iudgement 
hath endewed al creatures with some 
perfect quality, where want breedes 
mislike: as the Moule depriued of 
sight hath a wonderful hearing: the 
Hare being very feareful is most 
swift: the Fish hauing no eares, hath 
most cleere eyes: so I, of parentage 
meane, of wealth little, of wit lesse; 
yet haue I giuen mee, by nature such 
a loyall heart, as I hope the perfec- 
tion of the one shall supply the want 
of the other, coueting not to rule as a 
Husband, but to liue dutifull and lou- 
ing euer to the Lady Fiordespine. 


Metamorphosis (1x, 48-49) 

Honourable Ladie,. the Physicians 
say, 
salues seldome helpe an once long suf- 
fered sore, and too late it is to plant 
Engines to batter, when the walls are 
already broken. Autumne_ showres 
are euer out of season, and too late it 
is to dislodge loue out of the brest, 
when it hath infected euery part of 
the body. The sore, when the fester- 
ing fistula hath by long continuance 
made the sound flesh rotten, can 
neither with lenitiue plaisters, nor 


12Perimedes, Vil, 63-64, 68-74: Planetomachia, v, 52-53, and a paragraph on 


. 55; 56-63. 
’ 


13Planetomachia, v, 60-61: Pandosto, tv, 305-306. 


has the same passage (VII, 72). 


Incidentally, Perimedes 


14Philautus, v1, 187-188: Pandosto, tv, 242. 
15Perimedes, Vil, 35-36; 36-38: Philautus, v1, 179-181; 183-185. 
16Neuer Too Late, vit, 218: Tullies Loue, vu, 171; Metamorphosis, IX, 84: 


Tullies Loue, vul, 172. 
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when the festring Fistuloe hath by 
long continuance made the sound flesh 
rotten, can neither with lenitiue plais- 
ters, nor cutting corasiues be cured: 
so loue craueth but only time to bring 
the body & mind to bondage. So your 
seemely self seeing me fettred in ye 
chain of fancy, & fast boiid in the 
bids of your bewty, haue sent me pils 
of hard digestid, to asswage y® force 
of my loue, & mitigate the firmnes of 
my fancy: but as the byting of a 
viper ranckleth & rageth, till he hath 
brought the body bitté to bain, so the 
sight of your cédely persd hath so 
pearced euery vain wt the sting of 
loue, yt neither the sowerness of the 
sauce, nor the sharpnes of the salue, 


cutting corasiues, be cured: so loue 
craueth but onely time to bring the 
body and mind to ruine. Your honor 
seeing how deeply I am deuoted to 
your beauty and vertue, hath sent mee 
pilles of hard digestion, to asswage 
the force of my loue, and qualifie the 
flame set on fire by fancy; but as the 
biting of the Viper ranckleth, till it 
hath brought the body bitten to bane; 
so your exquiste perfection hath so 
pierced euery veine with the sting of 
loue, that neither your bitter reply, 
nor satyrical inuectiue, can in any 
wise preuaile: only the mild medicine 
of your mercie may salue the sore, 
and cut away the cause of my carefull 
disease. 


can in any wise preuaile: onely the 
mild medicine of your mercy may salue , ~ 
the sore, & cut away the cause of my oa 
careful disease. 
The transferences from this point, with the exception of three para- 
graph lots, run from one to four pages, making a total, as I have 
said above, of over thirteen pages.’? And so, if any doubts exist 
whether Greene was simply careless, or whether with deliberate in- 
tent he transferred long passages from one novel to another, cer- 
tainly these doubts must be dispelled by the collection of parallels 
which I have just cited. Obviously, he was taking advantage not 
only of his readers, but also of his publishers in order to eke out his 
existence. Further proof that his borrowing was intentional’*® ex- 
ists in the slight changes that he has made. For example, in Mamil- 
lia there is a long passage (11, 129) which he transfers to The Carde 
of Fancie (1v, 120). The passage begins, ‘‘Now I see & try by ex- 
perience, yt there is no fish so fleeting, but wil come to the baite: no 
boa so wilde but wil stand at the gaze’’ ete. The latter has, ‘‘I 
now... see and trie by experience, that there is no fish so fickle, but 
will come to the baite: no Doe so wilde but will stande at the gaze,’’ 
ete. In short, from the passages I have cited above it is clear that 
Greene was an even more copious borrower from his own works than 
has hitherto been supposed. 

17Metamorphosis, 1x, 49; 59-60; 63-67; 74-75; 76 (This page is made up, 
half from Mamillia, 1, 63, and half from p. 65 of the same work) ; 78-79; 101: 
Mamillia, 126-127; 73-74; 30-33; 24-29; 59-61; 172; 57-58. : 

18Lest it should be thought that borrowing was peculiar to the Elizabethan 
writer of romances, let me cite a ‘‘modern instance.’’ P. G. Wodehouse, in 
his novel Something Fresh (London, 1915), [American title, strangely enough 
Something New] pp. 145ff., reproduces an entire chapter with the necessary 


changes in proper and place names from an earlier book entitled Mike (Lon- 
don, 1909), [American title, for reasons unknown, Enter Psmith] pp. 267ff. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


MILTON’S LOST TRAGEDY 


For a number of decades Milton editors and commentators have 
neglected one important stage in the growth and evolution of Para- 
dise Lost—the draft which opened with Satan’s Address to the Sun, 
Book IV, 32-41. This draft is not extant, but that it once existed is 
apparent from the indirect and direct accounts of Edward Phillips: 

In the ... 4th Booke of Paradise lost, thera are about 6 verses of Satan’s 
exclamation to the Sun, w[hiJch Mr E. Ph. remembers, about 15 or 16 yeares 
before ever his Poém was thought of, w[hi]ch verses were intended for the Be- 
ginning of a Tragoedie w[hi]ech he had designed, but was diverted from it by 
other businesse.1 

This Subject was first designed a Tragedy, and in the Fourth Book of the 
Poem there are Ten Verses, which several Years before the Poem was begun, 
were shewn to me, and some others, as designed for the very beginning of the 
said Tragedy.2 

We have long been familiar with these related statements, but have 
assumed that the tragedy they describe is represented by and was 
closely connected with the four drafts of the Trinity College manu- 
script... However, the facts that Milton wrote as many as four 
drafts within a limited period, and that he was ‘‘long-choosing,”’ 
suggest that he would compose a fifth, a sixth, and probably addi- 
tional outlines. It also is important that none of the drafts in the 
Trinity manuscript mention Satan in the opening seénes, and that 
in the more extended third and fourth outlines this character does 
not appear until the third act of one and what may be ealled the 
same act of the other. Unless Aubrey and Phillips employed the 
words beginning and very beginning with the unique and peculiar 
meaning of middle, the designed or outlined tragedy to which these 


1John Aubrey, Minutes of the Life of Mr John Milton, as reprinted by Helen 
Darbishire, The Early Lives of Milton, London, 1932, p. 13. 

*Edward Phillips, The Life of Mr. John Milton, Early Lives, ed. cit., p. 72. 

3This interpretation, together with the conclusions that ca. 1642 Milton wrote 
and Edward Phillips saw the Address to the Sun, is advanced by a majority of 
Milton students, including David Masson, Poetical Works of John Milton, Lon- 
don, 1882, 11, 20ff.; Mark Pattison, Milton, London, 1926, pp. 170-1; A. W. 
Verity, Paradise Lost, Cambridge, 1929, u, xl; and E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton, 
London, 1930, p. 107. These scholars have overlooked, among others, the funda- 
mental points that the period ‘‘before ever his Poém was thought of’’ is not 
dated by Aubrey, and that this period differs from the ca. 1658 when Aubrey 
says Milton began the epic. : 
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biographers refer is not represented by any draft preserved in the 
Trinity manuscript. In brief, it stands as a different and independ- 
ent stage in the development of Paradise Lost. 

The date of the lost ‘‘design’’ and of the stage of the epie which 
it represents is clouded with uncertainty, and available evidence is 
tenuous, indirect, and at times contradictory. One part of this evi- 
dence indicates that the outline was written after 1642; a second, 
that it may have been composed either in 1639-40, ca. 1648, in 1649, 
or in 1651-52; a third, that it was developed before 1653; a fourth, 
that Edward Phillips knew the lost draft as early as 1639-40, and 
a fifth that he could not have been acquainted with it until a later 
period. That the opening verses of the designed tragedy and the 
outline itself were written some years after 1640 is first suggested 
by the fact that in form and movement Satan’s Address is much 
closer to Paradise Lost than it is to the early poems published in 
1645. Since the contemplated tragedy began with this Address, 
and the Address is included in Paradise Lost, but is neither given 
nor suggested in the four Trinity drafts of 1640-42, it appears that 
Address and outline belong to a later period. 

Other evidence develops from the Aubrey-Phillips statement that 
Milton had designed a tragedy, ‘‘but was diverted from it by other 
businesse.’’ In so far as the statement is accurate, we may seek the 
date of the lost tragedy within, but near the close of the several 
periods when Milton’s literary labours were interrupted by ‘‘other 
businesse.’’ The first of these periods after the return from Italy 
in August, 1639, oceurred during the year 1640, when, Milton in- 
forms us, ‘‘I again with rapture renewed my literary pursuits.’ 
As early as June, 1641, these pursuits were interrupted by active 
participation in the vigorous controversy on the question of church 
government.> From the Anti-Episcopal pamphlets, Milton turned 
to unhappy matrimony and to extended exposition of his interpre- 
tation of domestie liberty. 

Subsequent to completion of the last of the divorcee tracts in 
March, 1645, and publication of the first edition of his poems dur- 
ing this year, Milton’s days apparently were devoted to literary de- 
signs until perhaps January, 1649, when he composed Of the Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates. This pamphlet completed, Milton re- 





4Second Defence of the People of England, Prose Works of John Milton, 
London, 1889, 1, 257. 


5A compact discussion of Milton’s activity in this and subsequent contro- 
versies will be found in James H. Hanford, A Milton Handbook, New York, 
1933, pp. 66ff. 
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turned ‘‘to his own private Studies, and . . . such Subjects as his 
own proper Genius prompted him to Write of, among which was 
the History of our own Nation.’ Once more ‘‘other businesse’’ 
intervened, on this oceasion his appointment as Latin Secretary and 
the writing of Likonoklastes and Defence of the English People 
Against Salmasius. In 1651-2 Milton ‘‘had some breathing space,’” 
but was drawn back into public controversy by the Clamor of Peter 
Du Moulin. 

That Milton had given some thought to his tragedy during one or 
more of the periods interrupted by ‘‘other businesse,’’ likewise is 
suggested by Phillips’ assertion that after the final answer to Alex- 
ander More (1655) : 

He had leisure again [my italics] for his own Studies and private Designs; 
which were his foresaid History of England, and a New Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae ... But the Heighth of his Noble Fancy and Invention began now to 
be seriously [my italics] and mainly imployed in... A Heroick Poem, En- 
tituled, Paradise Lost ... This Subject was first designed a Tragedy. . .8 
This passage from Phillips also contributes evidence as to the date 
before which Milton had designed the lost tragedy. It says in effect 
that the poet began to work seriously upon Paradise Lost about the 
latter part of 1655, and, in the lines quoted supra, that Phillips had 
seen the verses which opened the precursing tragedy ‘‘several 
Years’’ prior to this date. According to the Orford English Dic- 
tionary, during Phillips’ age the term several meant an indefinite 
extent of time greater than two or three, but less than many units. 
More than at least two years prior to 1655 would be a date earlier 
than 1653. 

Further evidence as to the period of composition is provided by 
the Aubrey-Phillips account. Quoting Phillips, Aubrey says by im- 
plication that Phillips was acquainted with the tragedy and the 
opening Address ‘‘about 15 or 16 yeares before ever his Poém was 
thought of.’’ Since both Phillips and the anonymous biographer 
state in effect that Milton was at work upon Paradise Lost ca. 1655, 
he obviously had ‘‘thought of’’ the epie by and probably: before this 
time.® Fifteen or sixteen years prior to a date earlier than ca. 1655 


6Edward Phillips, Life, Early Lives, ed. cit., p. 69. 

7Ibid., p. 70. 

8lafe, Early Lives, ed. cit., p. 72. 
_ *Anonymous, The Life of Mr. John Milton, Early Lives, ed. cit., pp. 28-9. A 
similar statement is made by Anthony A Wood, Fasti Ozonienses, Early Lives, 


ed. cit., pp. 45-6. Miss Darbishire regards John Phillips as the author of the 
anonymous Life. 
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would not be later than 1639-40. In conflict with this testimony is 
the evidence which indicates that Edward Phillips was not ac- 
quainted with the lost tragedy ca. 1639-40. According to his writ- 
ten statement, preserved in manuscript, he did not enter Milton’s 
house until he was ten years of age, i.e., until after his birthday in 
August, 1640.1° His failure to mention any item in the Trinity Col- 
lege manuscript composed ca. 1639-42 and not available to him in 
published form, suggests that as late as 1642 Milton had not con- 
fided to his young nephew the details of his literary plans and am- 
bitions. We also may doubt if a lad nine or ten years of age would 
have noted and for forty years have remembered, first, the lines of 
Satan’s Address, secondly, that his uncle had designed a tragedy 
which opened with this address, and thirdly, that he ‘‘ was diverted 
from it by other businesse.”’ 

Among the several periods when Milton’s literary pursuits were 
interrupted by ‘‘other businesse,’’ that of 1639-40 appears the least 
probable for the designing of the lost tragedy and composition of 
the Address which opened it. More acceptable is the period which 
followed the suspension of pamphleteering and publication of the 
Poems in 1645. During this period Milton was at work upon The 
History of Britain and The Christian Doctrine, but he may have 
paused to design the lost tragedy and to compose its opening verses. 
Milton’s dominant interest for the short two months which separated 
Of the Tenure of Kings and Magistrates and his appointment as 
Latin Seeretary remained ‘‘a continued history of my country,’’™ 
but according to Phillips he also considered other ‘‘Subjects.’’ 
There was indeed much in Charles I and his fall to suggest to John 
Milton a character whose ‘‘Pride and worse Ambition’’ threw him 
down. There is available no contemporary account of Milton’s 
literary activity during the 1651-52 period, but a renewed interest 
in poetry is adequately demonstrated by his sonnets in 1652 to 
Cromwell and Vane, and the Psalms of 1653. 

Sinee ca. 1655 Milton had leisure again for ‘‘private Designs’’ 
which ineluded Paradise Lost, and had worked upon this ‘‘Subject’’ 
before 1653, it is apparent that the ‘‘designed’’ tragedy had re- 
ceived some attention for a number of years. If Phillips and 
Aubrey’s pertinent statements may be trusted, the lost draft had 
been completed and the opening Address composed at some period 


<é 


10Early Lives, ed. cit., p. 12. 
11Second Defence, ed. cit., I, 261. 
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of relative leisure which was prior to 1653 and was terminated by 
‘other businesse.’’ The acceptable dates which meet these appar- 
ent requirements are ca. 1648, 1649, and 1651-2. These dates, or 
the period of 1648-52 within which they fall, are in conflict with but 
one item of the available evidence—the ‘‘about 15 or 16 yeares’’ of 
the Aubrey-Phillips version. 

As I have suggested above, the date of 1639-40 is objectionable 
for a variety of reasons, so that Aubrey’s figures must be questioned. 
Moreover, if Phillips were the source of his specific figures, we 
should expect to find them in his direct account, particularly for 
the reason that this account is otherwise close to that of Aubrey. It 
may be that Phillips employed an expression similar to the ‘‘several 
Years’’ of the direct account, but that Aubrey substituted his per- 
sonal interpretation of the word several.!? That Milton had not com- 
mitted himself to tragedy as late as March, 1642, is apparent from a 
passage in The Reason of Church Government. This passage defi- 
nitely implies that at this time he had not decided whether to choose 
the ‘‘epie form . . . or whether those dramatie constitutions . . . 
Or... to imitate .. . magnific odes and hymns.’’* In addition, 
Satan’s Address to the Sun has no place among the Poems of 1645, 
although it would have made a distinguished contribution to this 
volume: 

O thou that with surpassing Glory crownd, 

Look’st from thy sole Dominion like the God 

Of this new World; at whose sight all the Starrs 
Hide thir diminisht heads; to thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name 

O Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams 

That bring to my remembrance from what state 

I fell, how glorious once above Thy Spheare; 

Till Pride and worse Ambition threw me down 
Warring in Heav’n against Heav’ns matchless King: 

Our available information regarding the poet’s lost drama is 
tenuous, circumstantial, and incomplete. It does indicate however 


12An alternative interpretation is that Aubrey’s ‘‘w[hi]ch Mr- E. Ph. re- 
members, about 15 or 16 yeares before ever his Poém was thought of,’’ was 
intended by Phillips to refer to a period fifteen or sixteen years before Milton’s 
poem was generally known, that is, fifteen or sixteen years prior to its pub- 
lication in 1667. Quite curiously, the resulting period of 1651-2 is that where- 
in Milton’s relative leisure for private designs was interrupted by the ‘‘busi- 
nesse’’ of the two answers to Alexander More. 

13Book II, preface. Allan H. Gilbert pointed out some time ago, ‘‘ The 
Cambridge MS. and Milton’s Plans for an Epic,’’ SP., xv1 (1919), 174ff., that 
in this pamphlet ‘‘ Milton represents himself as considering various kinds of 
poetry and... puts epic ... at the head, and gives it the greatest space.’’ 
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that Milton once designed a tragedy structurally different from the 
drafts of the Trinity manuscript, and that this tragedy and the Ad- 
dress which opened it were composed after 1645 and apparently 
during the period of 1648-52. 


Smith College GRANT McCoLLey 


A NOTE ON THE VERB WAGE 


In the classical periodical Glotta, xxv (1936), 101-109, W. Havers 
discusses a linguistic usage which, following Brugmann, he calls 
Sinnesstreckung, giving examples from several languages, but none 
from English. One form, that in which the sense of a word is so 
stretched beyond its original value as to make it cover a period of 
time, may be illustrated by Eng. ‘‘stay,’’ which has quite lost its 
primary meaning, ‘‘come toa stop,’’ as also by ‘‘stop’’ which has 
undergone a like extension, while still keeping its proper significa- 
tion. Another form is that in which a word properly denoting the 
first of two or more successive actions directed toward the same end 
is employed to include them all; of this we have an example in the 
misapplication, resulting in a total change of signification, of the 
verb ‘‘wage.’’ This is, of course, dealt with in the dictionaries: it 
seems possible, however, to add something in the way of exposition 
and examples. 

In the so-called trial by battle, as practised in England in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the intending combatants gave 
pledges to appear for the combat; this was called in the two legal 
languages of the day vadiare duellum, gager bataille, in the vernacu- 
lar ‘‘to wage battle,’’ which phrase in its proper legal sense does 
not appear before the second half of the sixteenth century, when 
English was beginning to assert itself as a language fit for the law. 
The combat was expressed in Latin by percutere duellem; a cor- 
responding French phrase I have not found, probably for the same 
reason for which the English ‘‘smite, strike battle’’ appears, in- 
deed, in literature (New English Dictionary under Battle, m, 11), 
but not in law. For, on the one hand, the procedure died out, being 
only sporadically revived (with wager of battle, but without com- 
bat) in 1571 and 1819: on the other hand, by the middle of the 
fifteenth century the phrase ‘‘wage battle’’ had come to be used in 
the sense of ‘‘fight’’ (N. £. D. under Wage, m1 10). 

This early extension was followed by the creation, in the seven- 
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teenth century, of a new phrase, ‘‘wage war,’’ used at least once in 
his History of the World by Raleigh, who has oftener the now obso- 
lete ‘‘hold war’’ and the common ‘‘make war.’’ Clarendon, H7s- 
tory of the Rebellion, prefers ‘‘carry on,’’ but has also ‘‘wage,’’ 
whieh alone I have noticed in Gibbon: Hume uses both. To the 
military sphere belong also ‘‘wage guerilla warfare,’’ Parkman, 
Montcalm and Wolfe, 1, 282, and ‘‘wage a eampaign,’’ E. J. Dillon, 
Peace Conference, p. 470. The fact (if I have observed rightly) 
that only ‘‘earry on war’’ is used in the despatches quoted in Coxe’s 
Marlborough, in those of Wellington quoted in Napier’s Peninsular 
War, and by Napier himself, would indicate that ‘‘wage’’ had not 
yet been adopted by military men, who in the second half of the 
nineteenth and in the twentieth centuries use it freely. 

‘*Wage battle’’ seems to have ceased at an early period to denote 
armed conflict (the latest instanees I know of are in Coryat’s Crudi- 
ties, pp. 115, 330, 437), but is common in a metaphorical sense, as 
is also ‘‘wage a fight.’’ By metaphor, too, we have ‘‘wage a (po- 
litical) campaign,’’ perhaps only American; my three examples 
come from the N. Y. Times. In the same paper I find, Feb. 13, 1938, 
‘‘wage a naval building competition with Japan’’; Feb. 20, 1935, 
‘‘no grounds have been left on which creditors may wage a success- 
ful suit.’’ The conception of purely verbal conflict appears in Sat. 
Evg. Post, Mch. 14, 1925, ‘‘thus ending the argument being waged by 
the other men,”’ and in Janet Fairbank’s The Smiths (1925), p. 54, 
‘‘Their disagreements had been as stormily reconciled as they had 
been waged.’’ In 8. Maenaughten’s Peter and Jane (1911), p. 60, 
‘‘He waged boyish fun on the grave-faced Cyprian,’’ and in Nation 
and Athenaeum, Jan. 7, 1922, ‘‘If Mr. George’s dream is dreamable, 
it is only on condition that we stop (in Dean Inge’s mot) waging 
peace against each other,’’ the notion of conflict is preserved pri- 
marily by the prepositions, though the novelist may have regarded 
the contrast between ‘‘fun’’ and ‘‘grave-faced’’ as justifying the 
use, and the Dean’s paradoxical phrase was based on the fact that 
the international relations of the time, while preserving the forms 
of peace, lacked its spirit. But when Maj. Gen. Fuller in The 
Dragon’s Teeth, as quoted in the New Statesman and Nation, March 
5, 1932, says of Western civilization, ‘‘It is not war which will 
destroy it, but its unfitness to wage peace,’’ he seems to mean at 
most ‘‘exert itself to maintain peace.’’ Similarly I find the phrase 
used, in April, 1938, as heading to the notice of an anti-war meeting. 
For the abnormal object one can compare Bacon’s ‘‘those with 
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whom I wage love,’’ cited as a nonece-use in N. E. D. under Wage, 
im 10. 

The N. E. D. gives seventeenth century instances of an intransi- 
tive use; here we seem to have, as in ‘‘strike’’ (see N. E. D., Strike, 
1, 17e and 24), a transitive verb becoming intransitive by omission 
of an object readily understood—in this case ‘‘battle’’ or ‘‘war,’’ 
the only objects then in use. It is otherwise with three modern ex- 
amples: E. Godley, The Great Condé (1915), p. 189, ‘‘In his own 
mind the struggle between the man and the soldier waged fiercely ”’ ; 
Atlantic Monthly, May, 1936, p. 574, ‘‘the revolution of 1933 was 
under way—and is still waging’’; G. Martelli, Italy Against the 
World (1938) p. 100, ‘‘The battle was carried on in private as well 
as publicly ; it waged over dinner tables with the same heat as on 
platforms.’’ Here, with the noun of conflict as subject, the verb 
becomes equivalent to ‘‘be carried on”’ or ‘‘go on.”’ 

These last instances, along with the odd transitive uses recorded 
in N. E. D. under m, 10, b and m1, 11, perhaps show that in the de- 
tachment from its correct use and in its new development the sense 
of the verb was so far obscured as to cause liberties to be taken with 
it through misapprehension. That the old meanings, ‘‘pledge’’ and 
‘‘hire’’ (the latter naturally derived from the former), should have 
become obsolete, is not remarkable; but it is somewhat curious to 
note how association with a particular object, and extension in 
sense of the phrase thus created, have so shifted the sphere of usage 
as virtually to create a new verb. 





Rutgers University W. H. Kirk 


FROM AARON HILL TO HENRY FIELDING? 


Among the friends and correspondents of Aaron Hill, eighteenth 
century playwright, eritic, and journalist, was Henry Fielding. It 
was Hill who wrote the first extensive review of Fielding’s dramatic 
satire Pasquin,! and who, in the pages of The Prompter, carried on 
for two years an intelligent and intensive campaign for the im- 
provement of the English stage. 

There is a letter in the published correspondence of Hill which, 
if it ean be shown to have been written to Henry Fielding, will 
throw considerable light on the relations between the two men and 
on certain phases of Fielding’s career as a dramatist and a theatre 


1The Prompter, No. 147 (April 2, 1736). 
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manager. In order that all of the problems involved may be clearly 


indicated, it will be well to reproduce at once the complete text of 
that letter: 

Feb. 28, 175 
Sir, 

I see clearly, by some names among your performers, that you are not in so 
much danger as 1 apprehended, on that quarter. But, I am afraid, you are in 
more, than you imagine, on another; and that is from the choice of your sub- 
ject, and allegorical remoteness of your satire-—What I mean is, that the 
necessity your prudence was under, to disguise your design with caution, has 
so perplexed it with doubtfulness, that I am fearful, in the hurry of action, 
some of the most meaning allusions, in your piece, may be mistaken for scenes, 
which want any meaning at all; while, on the other side, among the few, who 
can penetrate purpose, and unravel the satire, as fast as they hear it, you will 
find some persons malignantly disposed, upon a supposition, that royalty, in 
general, should never be the mark of contempt; and others, because they will 
conclude, you have levelled your aim against particular objects, at whose ex- 
pense they must incline to be diverted. 

From these apprehensions, I am conipelled to depend on your good-nature for 
excuse, as to the Prologue and Epilogue: I have good reasons for declining 
every hazard, of being considered in a light this would very unseasonably shew 
me in; and I should do an injustice to your candour, if I made the least doubt 
of your pardon, upon a motive of this nature. 

I am heartily sorry, I had not sooner an idea of your plan; and flatter my- 
self, I might have had the good fortune of persuading you to change it, for 
some other, not only of less dangerous provocation, but more promising likely- 
hood, to fall in with the publick capacity. Dramatic Levels are to be taken 
by the apprehension of those we would divert; no matter how just, or how 
poignant our meanings, if they be not open, and visible enough to be catched, 
in their glancing._-You know who, very much to your purpose, has told us, 

‘*That stars beyond a certain height, 
Give mortals neither heat, nor light.’’ 

Upon the whole, if it were possible, in so short a time as is left to you, to 
substitute any other of your pieces, in place of this Rehearsal of Kings, I am 
convinced, you would avoid a disappointment, and, perhaps, a mortification.— 
And, persuaded as I am, of this, upon repeated and attentive reflection, I think 
it an honester error, to hazard my judgment, than, by disguising my sentiments, 
do injustice to my sincerity; for I shall be always desirous to prove myself, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
Humble Servant, 
A. Hill2 


Clearly enough, the letter is addressed to some playwright-man- 
ager who, with a piece entitled A Rehearsal of Kings, was under- 
taking a new dramatic venture, concerned with satire of royalty 
and others in high places. Such a description fits Henry Fielding 
exactly, with the single condition that the date of the letter be con- 
sidered 1736 Old Style—that is, 1737 New Style. Inasmuch as Old 
Style dating was quite ordinary at this period, there ean be no ob- 


2The Works of the Late Aaron Hill, Esq.; 4 vols. (London, 1753), 1, 239-41. 
Cf. also 11, 130-54, for a letter addressed to Fielding. 
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jection to this assumption in the event that all other signs point to 
Fielding’s having been the recipient of the letter. 

Fielding began the theatrical season of 1737 with the production 
of a farce, Eurydice, at Drury Lane. Unfortunate circumstances 
combined to render the play a complete failure, and the dramatist 
determined at once to fall back on the company at the Little The- 
atre in the Haymarket. This group Fielding had organized in the 
preceding year, billing them as The Great Mogul’s Company of 
Comedians. With Fielding’s own Pasquin as the hit of the season, 
the company had proved exceedingly popular, and Fielding himself 
had become established as one of the leading playwrights of London. 
Yet the opportunity of producing Eurydice at Drury Lane was ap- 
parently enough to cause him to abandon his company early in 1737, 
and it was not until after the failure of this play that any announce- 
ment was made concerning the group at the Haymarket. 

On February 24, however, The Grub-street Journal carried an 
announcement of the revival of the company, Fielding this time go- 
ing the ‘‘Great Mogul’’ title one better by announcing his company 
as ‘‘late Servants to their thrice renown’d Majesties, Kouli Kan 
and Theodore.’’ 

Among the actors of the group were at least four who might well 
have called from Hill the complimentary reference contained in the 
first sentence of the letter. These were James Lacy* and John 
Roberts, who delighted audiences as the ‘‘poets’’ of Pasquin; Mrs. 
Charlotte Charke, daughter of Colley Cibber, and also a star of 
Pasquin; and Mrs. Eliza Heywood, prominent actress and play- 
wright. Certainly their presence in the company might well have 
reassured Hill that Fielding was ‘‘not in so much danger’’ from 
lack of competent players. 

More than this, and the most conclusive bit of evidence for dating 
the letter and for assigning it to Fielding, is the fact that the first 
advertisement of this new company was for two plays, one of which 
was A Rehearsal of Kings.* If the date of the letter, then, were 
February 28, 1737, this would have been only four days after the 
first announcement of Fielding’s new venture. The plays were 
scheduled for performance on March 9, certainly an early enough 
date to give rise to Hill’s wish that his correspondent substitute an- 
other play for A Rehearsal of Kings ‘‘if it were possible in so short 
a time as is left to you.’’ 


sAfterwards associated with Garrick in the management of Drury Lane. 
4Cf. The Grub-street Journal, February 24, 1737. 
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In addition, although A Rehearsal of Kings was never published, 
its nature may be well estimated from the newspaper announcements. 
Its title alone would indicate a political purpose, and when we dis- 
cover that the name of the ‘‘ First King’’ is ‘‘ Maeplunderkan, King 
of Rogoumania,’’ there ean be little doubt that the play was meant, 
at least in part, as a satire on the English government, much in the 
manner of Fielding’s Grub-Street Opera, Don Quixote in England, 
Pasquin, The Historical Register for 1736, and Eurydice Hiss’d. 
It is significant also that the letter refers to A Rehearsal of Kings 
as one of ‘‘your pieces.’’ From these bits of evidence it appears 
almost certain that if indeed the letter is to Fielding, the playwright 
may be given eredit for A Rehearsal of Kings without delay, and 
its title included in the canon of his works. Hitherto his part in 
the fashioning of the play has been in doubt, Cross assigning him 
the role of a reviser,® and Nicoll simply listing the play among 
anonymous productions.® 

From Hill’s letter it is further evident, of course, that his cor- 
respondent had requested from him a prologue and epilogue to A 
Rehearsal of Kings. With the evident political purpose of the play 
produced at the Haymarket in mind, we may well understand why 
Hill, fearing the play’s satire might bring the company into trouble, 
begs to be excused from this and urges the playwright to substitute 
another piece ‘‘not only of less dangerous provocation, but of more 
promising likelyhood.’’ 

Roanoke College JACK RICHARD BROWN 
Salem, Virginia 

5Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding, 3 vols. (New Haven, 

1918), 1, 207-09. 


6Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama, 1700-1750 
(Cambridge, 1929), p. 381. 
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The Tragedy of HAMLET. A critical edition of The Second Quarto, 1604, 
with introduction and textual notes, by Thomas Mare Parrott and Hardin 
Craig. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938. Pp. ix + 247. 


As an introduction to their critical text Professors Parrott and Craig have 
four chapters, The Sources of Hamlet, Shakespeare’s Revision of the Play, 
The Publication of Hamlet, and The Texts of Hamlet. It is, however, their 
text and their explanations of the readings they adopt which arouse the 
greatest interest and which constitute their principal contribution. It is their 
professed purpose to give us ‘‘the Hamlet that Shakespeare wrote.’’ ‘‘The 
duty of a modern editor,’’ they write, ‘‘a duty not fully realized until Wil- 
son’s epoch-making work on the text of Hamlet, is to follow Q. 2 wherever 
possible since it rests directly upon Shakespeare’s manuscript, whereas the F. 
text rests upon a transcript of a transcript of that manuscript, abbreviated, 
altered, and disfigured by theatrical necessity and a scribe’s caprice.’’ The 
words ‘‘wherever possible’? would seem to leave the door somewhat ajar to 
different editors’ interpretations and tastes. Parrott and Craig do not certainly 
always accept every reading from Q. 2 which makes satisfactory sense—even 
though a comparison with the recent texts of Mr. Dover Wilson reveals that 
they have departed from it much less often than he. 

Q. 1 they believe based upon the prompt-book of a revision of Kyd’s old 
play, hastily prepared for provincial performances, into which have been in- 
corporated, through the aid of a minor actor, certain reported scenes and 
certain memorized speeches from Shakespeare’s complete and final reworking. 
As the F. text represents a transcript of a transcript made from Shakespeare’s 
original manuscript at the time the play was being adapted to the stage, 
we may assume that perfect agreement between Q. 1 and F. gives us what 
was actually spoken on the stage in 1601-2, even though different from what 
appears in Q. 2, based on Shakespeare’s original manuscript. Parrott and 
Craig in their introduction would not accept any of the F. changes as by 
Shakespeare. ‘*. . . once admit the possibility of Shakespeare’s revision of 
his first thoughts appearing in the F.,’’ they write, and ‘‘the door is opened 
to the widest and wildest editorial eclecticism, which may at any moment adopt 
the later rather than the earlier version on the alleged ground that what seems 
to the editor to be the better word must be due to the author himsc!f.’’ This, 
of course, is true; it is the first axiom in textual criticism. Once the door is 
opened there is danger that much not by Shakespeare may be introduced. On 
the other hand, we can never be free from the fear that in keeping the door 
closed we are shutting out some happy corrections made by the poet himself. 
If an actor’s changes and additions found their way into the prompt-book, 
it would have been strange if an equal privilege were denied Shakespeare, 
actor, shareholder, and company poet, should he at any time have wished to 
incorporate a change of phrasing which came to him during rehearsal. 

But Professors Parrott and Craig have not wholly shunned eclecticism. One 
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studying the Parrott-Craig text may at times be puzzled by what appears to 
be a varying value assigned to the agreement between Q. 1 and F. when they 
are opposed to Q. 2. Such an awkward line as 


If once I be a widdow euer I be a wife, 


is kept, as are many others for which Wilson preferred the Folio reading. But 
at other times readings of Q. 1 and F. are adopted because they furnish a 
‘¢more significant word’’ (‘‘Q. fearful makes good sense, but the agreement 
of Q. 1 and F. here points to fretfull as the spoken word before and after Q. 
was printed. Fretfull applied to the porcupine with quills erect seems the 
more significant word’’ [p. 98]); because Q. ‘‘is less emphatic than F.’’ and 
it ‘‘seems unlikely that the scribe should have changed her to Hecuba without 
authority’’ (even though they think the scribe did introduce such changes as 
‘‘to drinke deep’’ for ‘‘for to drinke’’ and improve the meter of such a line 
as ‘‘If once I be a widdow euer I be a wife’’); because ‘‘ must seems better 
than may, and must in Q. 1 shows that this word was spoken on Shakespeare’s 
stage’’ (p. 199). 

Eclectic, also, is their substitution of F. wisenesse for Q. wisedome (V, i, 
286), explained in the following note: ‘‘Q. wisedome; F. wisenesse. Wilson 
(T.L.S., June 8, 1933) thinks F, the true reading and Q. a printer’s error, 
due to his eye catching the first half of the word, wise, and guessing at the 
rest, as in 3, 1, 160. Shakespeare does not use the word wisenesse elsewhere, 
but it appears in Massinger’s A Very Woman, 2, 3 (1634). Massinger may, 
indeed, have lifted it from the F. text with which he was familiar, but the 
sense in which he uses it, i.e. prudence, practical wisdom, fits the present con- 
text better than does wisedome. By the rule of durior lectio F. is to be pre- 
ferred’’ (p. 223). But there is no reason for invoking the rule of durior lectio. 
Parrott and Craig, misled by Wilson’s ingenuity, have accepted his suggestion 
without consulting Q. 1, where wtsedome, indeed the whole line, appears just 
as in Q. 2 (I 2r). If Q. 2 was printed from Shakespeare’s manuscript and 
Q. 1 presents what was spoken on the stage, there can be no possibility of 
wisedome being ‘‘a printer’s error.’’ Unless one argues that it was in- 
troduced in Q. 2 by the printer’s copying from Q. 1, wisedome must be accept- 
ed as the word which Shakespeare wrote. 

Generally, of course, Parrott and Craig cite readings from Q. 1 when they 
are pertinent, but in at least one other instance where its reading is of special 
interest they fail to do so. In III, iii, 79, they print from Q. 2, 

Why, this is base and silly, not reuendge, 

observing at the end of a long note that ‘‘If we retain Q. we must suppose 
the reading of F. [hyre and sallery] to be the daring emendation of a scribe 
who, like modern editors, was dissatisfied with ‘base and silly’ ’’ (p. 168). It 
is worthy of note, certainly, that in the very crude paraphrase of the soliloquy 
appearing in Q. 1 we find ‘‘this is a benefit, And not reuenge’’ (GI v), a 
reading which is quite similar in meaning to that of F. and which suggests 
that the dissatisfaction must antedate the performance of the play. 

It is a matter of small moment, but what is found in Q. 1, again, hardly 
supports the entrances in V, i, as suggested by the note ‘‘The prompter would 
arrange that an actor gowned as a priest would come upon the stage in ad- 
vance of the pall-bearers and the coffin’’ (p. 220). The stage direction in 
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Q. 1 reads ‘‘Enter King and Queen, Leartes, and other lordes, with a Priest 
after the coffm’’ (I v). 

Although one whose ears have grown accustomed to the lines in conventional 
versions of the play will suffer many shocks in reading the Parrott-Craig text, 
there can certainly be no question that it offers ‘‘a better idea of what 
Shakespeare wrote than the badly printed Q. 2.’’ Theirs is an extremely 
stimulating work, and should, I believe, be made the basis for the texts of 
future editions of the play. B. M. 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The Second Quarto, 1604. Collotype Reproduction of 
the Huntington Library copy, with an Introduction by Oscar James Camp- 
bell. San Marino, California, 1938. 


Since the Huntington Library’s collotype reproduction of the first quarto 
of Hamlet in 1931, the similar reproduction of the second quarto has been 
one of the principal desiderata. The present reproduction seems almost per- 
fect, and Professor Campbell needs to cite only eleven instances where the 
readings, clear in the original, are partially indistinct in the reproduction. 

One can, I feel, readily accept the importance of Quario 2 and agree that 
it is printed from Shakespeare’s original papers without accepting the view 
that the printer has literatim reproduced the punctuation. But whether that 
be true or not, Professor Campbell’s remarks on the punctuation seem hardly 
justified. ‘‘The pointing is curiously simple,’’ he writes. ‘‘The comma is 
almost the only mark of punctuation used. The period almost never appears, 
the semicolon usually indicating the full stop.’’ It is the last sentence to 
which I object. Save where there is an obvious error, a period marks the 
end of every speech which is not closed with a question or an exclamation 
mark. But Professor Campbell is, of course, thinking of punctuation within 
the speeches. Even so, there are fewer semicolons than either colons or periods. 
According to my count the quarto contains 166 periods (excluding those which 
mark the ends of speeches), 126 colons, and only 120 semicolons. Full stops 
are indicated by all three—and indeed probably by the comma as well. 

B. M. 


The Romance Vocabulary of Chaucer, by Joseph Mersand. Comet Press, 1937. 


It is a pleasure to read this scholarly and comprehensive study, embracing 
the patient work of years. It has long been needed for a better understand- 
ing both of Chaucer and the history of Middle English. It could hardly have 
been done without such lexicographical and philological help as is afforded 
by recent works like the Oxford Dictionary and Professor Tatlock’s Con- 
cordance, One is amazed, none the less, by the wide variety of opinion and 
the scantiness of_existing scientific investigation as shown in Dr. Mersand’s 
summary of previous studies back to the eighteenth century. 

To anyone familiar with scholarly opinion in such matters, it is curious to 
see how the patriotic and nationalistic prejudice has invaded, with disastrous 
effect, even a field like this. The invocation of moral considerations in linguis- 
tic matters seems out of place. The indignation of scholars at the fact that 
Chaucer ‘‘defiled’’ and ‘‘corrupted’’ the ‘‘pure well of English undefiled’’ 
by wicked foreign words is amusing, but this attitude is disastrous none the 
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less. We witness today another invasion of ‘‘racist truth’’ and nothing is 
more sure to darken the mind. Words are effective as understood and used, 
not according to their etymologies. 

Statistical investigations make usually very dull reading. They are too 
often used as clubs by the authors for the enforcement of favorite personal 
opinions. Statistics easily open the way to the most unscientific thinking in 
the interpretation of results. The better the figures the worse the results in 
the hands of such men. This study is quite different. It is interesting, clear, 
interpreted objectively and cautiously. 

The main conclusions are as follows. Chaucer added new Romance words 
as he advanced. He brought 1,180 new Romance words into English, so far 
as present evidence shows. He used a vocabulary of about 8,000 words of 
which 51%, or almost exactly half, are of Romance origin. His Romance 
vocabulary is about twice as great as Gower’s and three times that of Maunde- 
ville. He used the largest number of Romance words at the height of his 
court popularity and abandoned many of them after his reversal of fortune, 
doubtless in surroundings where people used an English less colored by foreign 
words. His choice of Romance words shows remarkable judgment, for his 
words are far more often still fixed in the language than those of Gower or 
Maundeville. The book lists the words added by Chaucer to English. It is 
a pity that it does not contain the full record of Chaucer’s Romance words. 

The reviewer has a particular interest in this splendid piece of careful work 
because four students in this university wrote master’s theses on the same 
subject. A master’s thesis is only an academic exercise, but it is still worth 
mentioning that these students conclude with a figure almost exactly the same 
as that of Dr. Mersand. We found that Chaucer used 50% Romance words, 
Dr. Mersand found 51%. 

It would not be out of place to add another interesting set of facts. In 
another series of master’s theses, students in this university found that in the 
Anglo-Norman poem Boevee Haumstone there are no less than 70% Romance 
words. Le Pélerinage de Charlemagne contains 60%, Gormont et Isembart 
51%, a section of Le Chevalier aw Lion 54% and the Roland (carelessly 
studied) over 50%. Thus a group of twelfth century Old French poems gives 
half of their vocabulary to the Oxford Dictionary just as half of Chaucer’s 
vocabulary is from Romance stock. The two languages run closely together 
as everybody knows in general without the proper scientific investigation. 

It is amazing that this important field of the relationship of Old French 
and Anglo-Norman to Middle English has been so little studied. Probably 
English scholars found the subject too close to French and French scholars 
found it too close to English. It is an example of too much specialization, 
leading to the neglect of something of interest and importance. 

Studies like that of Dr. Mersand give important evidence concerning many 
phases of a writer’s work. The evidence has to be used with great care, such 
as Dr. Mersand always exercises, but it is definite and authoritative as far 
as it goes. The whole field of French-English linguistic relations needs scientific 
investigation and with the present greatly enlarged material, to be supple- 
mented by the Middle-English dictionary, it ought to be done. 


S. H. B. 
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David Garrick, Dramatist. By Elizabeth P. Stein. New York: The Modern 
Language Association of America, 1938. Pp. xx + 315. $2.50. 


In this scholarly study, published under the sponsorship of the Modern 
Language Association, the resources of the Huntington, Folger, and other first 
rank libraries have been utilized in what may fairly be called the first system- 


‘atic and adequate examination of Garrick, the dramatist. Fresh interest and 


authority derive from the fact that now for the first time it becomes possible 
to verify statements of fact by referring to the Ms. Diaries of the Drury 
Lane Theatre, the authorship of which Dr. Stein has been able to determine. 
For the first time also it is possible to include in such a summary several 
plays by Garrick, but recently brought to light. These plays, long unavailable, 
Miss Stein herself had the satisfaction of publishing in 1926 in the volume, 
Three Plays by David Garrick. 

At first thought there will be surprise that even without these plays such 
a study should have been so long in being initiated. Reflection will, however, 
supply at least partial explanations. The public is not accustomed to think- 
ing of its actors as literary artists, and Garrick was first and preeminently 
an actor. Neglect of his creative side resulted naturally from his signal 
superiority in another field. Along with his skill as an adapter, and his 
thrifty shrewdness as a theatrical manager, his talent as a dramatist seemed 
to his contemporaries, and has seemed since, merely one additional facet of 
a sparkling genius for ministering to the public delight. 

Even in his chosen field, acting, there were many who remained unconvinced 
of the correctness of his style, marked as it was by an unusual mixture of 
Irish and French racial inheritance. Jealousy there was too over his reputed 
parsimony, over his steadily growing wealth—so unlike his profession—, and 
over his social aspirations. Perhaps partly because of this, the nearest 
approach to an analysis of the dramatic talents of Garrick has come from 
historians of the theatre, and from biographers of such related personalities 
as Johnson, Goldsmith, Foote, and Colman; not as a result of direct ob- 
servation and study. To be sure, Dr. Stein’s contention that Garrick was 
a considerable dramatist would in his lifetime have occasioned no special 
question. The suecess of many of his pieces—especially his afterpieces—was 
common knowledge to all theatre-goers. And yet the theatrical public is not 
entirely without discrimination in its estimate of the very entertainments it 
crowds to applaud; and in regarding these compositions of Garrick’s as 
pleasurable, evanescent trifles, Garrick’s age perhaps came closer to their 
true value than does Dr. Stein. 

Because of its outstanding position among eighteenth-century comedies, and 
still more because it is her author’s most ambitious work, The Clandestine 
Marriage has received considerable attention. Confronted as she is by the 
fact of collaboration, and by a traditional crediting of the lion’s share of 
responsibility to Colman, Dr. Stein has set herself to establish Garrick’s claim. 
By quoting Colman’s Advertisement to his successful earlier play, The Jealous 
Wife, she undertakes to show that ‘‘in many particulars relating both to 
fable and characters [he] followed the advice of Garrick to whom he sub- 
mitted the play in its first rude state.’’ Thus Colman confesses an obligation, 
a benefit received during the period of friendship. The severing of this 
cordial tie was, she maintains, much more serious in its effect on Colman’s 
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subsequent work than on Garrick’s. A study of the correspondence between 
Garrick and Colman while Garrick was recuperating from illness in Italy 
convinces her that the Clandestine Marriage, then a-writing, was much more 
in Garrick’s mind than Colman’s. Though the original idea of the play had 
come to Colman from a drawing by Hogarth, several of the major characters, 
she contends, were Garrick types, such as he drew before and afterwards; 
that they were emphatically not Colman types. Significant as an earlier study 
was Lethe (D.L., April 15, 1740), in which appeared Lord Chalkstone, original 
of Lord Ogleby. In his character as an ancient beau, uncle of a gallant nephew 
whom he sets out to surpass, he resembles his successor even in his satirical, 
though brief, reference to the contemporary passion for landscape gardening. 
His valet, Bowman, ‘‘makes it his business to compliment the decrepit old 
rake [Chalkstone] on his fine looks, elegant form, and good taste, and, more- 
over, never forgets to laugh at his master’s jokes. [He]—is well aware of 
the old rake’s fondness for handsome young women and considers it his duty 
to remind him of his irresistible charm.—From ... Mrs. Riot [in Lethe]... 
Mrs. Heidelberg inherited her ostentatiousness, her pretensions to good taste, 
and her faculty for mispronouncing her words.’’ Other points of contact are 
discovered between Mrs. Heidelberg and Mrs, Snip, between Betsy Sterling 
and Dolly Snip, and between Sterling and Snip in Harlequin’s Invasion 
(Christmas, 1759). Further support for her contention that Ogleby is a 
Garrick rather than a Colman part is found in The Irish Widow (D.L., October 
23, 1772), where ‘‘an otherwise sensible old man, the rival in love of his 
young kinsman,’’ is made to seem ridiculous, and, through connivance of the 
young widow whom he pursues, tricked into, first handing over to his nephew 
the widow herself, and then the estate. 

It is a part of her thesis that the hand of Colman and the hand of Garrick 
are throughout easily distinguished. Consequently, even without testimonial 
evidence, she assigns passages as she sees reason. Wherever the language grows 
formal and stiff she sees the hand of Colman; should some delicious observa- 
tion surprise us in the midst of this dull expanse, it is pretty sure to prove 
the happy interpolation of Garrick. To be sure, some considerable sections 
fall to Colman; among them the lawyer’s scene at the beginning of Act III, 
which, as Dr. Stein neglects to point out, draws specifically and accurately 
upon Colman’s own experiences in riding the circuit. 

Among other discussions of individual plays, reference should also be made 
to the entertainment, The Jubilee, concerning which Miss Stein is at once 
informative and highly amusing. In re-creating sympathetically the attend- 
ing circumstances, she humanizes the entire situation. 

In general, the book combines a wealth of fact, much of it new, with sane 
and judicious criticism of works never before adequately handled. It should 
prove indispensable to all students of the drama of the eighteenth century. 
University of Iowa BARTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 


Literary Criticism in the Work of Achim von Arnim, by Herbert R. Liedke. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 
A philologist writing about Achim von Arnim needs first of all a good 
Spirnase to find the poet’s scattered and partly unpublished works. Most of 
all, however, he needs Einfiihlung into the character of this very lovable but 
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also very strange Dichter-Junker. Mr. Liedke proves in his book that he 
possesses these two prerequisites. His task was made possible through Mallon’s 
Arnim bibliography and the auction of Arnim-Brentano manuscripts and post- 
humous works from the family archives in Wiepersdorf but there remained 
a deep dive to be done, and one wishes the good diver had brought up more 
because it will be a long time before another man will have breath enough 
to go down again. 

The author has limited himself to the task of discussing Arnim the literary 
critic and leaves to other investigators ‘‘the supplementary examination of 
Arnim’s writings on painting, sculpture, history, and social questions.’’ It 
appears advisable to this reviewer to discuss Arnim’s literary criticism in 
connection with his Kulturkritik. For Arnim as well as the other writers of 
the younger romantic generation the meaning of any art was in the words 
of Andreas Miiller, ‘‘ gestaltende Handlung, eingeordnet in ein kulturpolitisches 
Programm, das aus eindeutig nationalem und christlichem Geist gebildet ist 
und auf eine Lésung der in der geschichtlich gewachsenen Volksgemeinschaft 
gegebenen, aber erschlafften schépferischen Kriafte zielt. So wird die Kunst- 
theorie Lebenslehre, die die Totalitit aller menschlichen Funktionen in einem 
einheitlichen Sinne gestalten will.’’ 

Besides contributing to the Seelengeschichte of the poet Arnim, Liedke 
gives a chapter of the yet unwritten book on higher journalism during the 
period of romanticism. Such a book is sorely needed and Mr. Liedke’s in- 
vestigations make the student of romanticism aware that there is still much 
to be done before we have even the necessary material from which to derive a 
more definite conception of the whole movement. Houben and Walzel’s pub- 
lication (Zeitschriften der Romantik, bibliographisches Repertorium, Berlin 
1904) is the basis from which such a work would have to start. 

Mr. Liedke discusses the romantic approach to literary criticism and in 
connection with that Arnim’s conception of the word genius. The most im- 
portant works related to these problems I did not find in his bibliography. 
They are: Society for Pure English, Tract No. XVII—Four Words: Romantic, 
Originality, Creative, Genius, by L. P. Smith. Geschichte des Begriffes ro- 
mantisch in Deutschland, by Ullmann and Gotthard. 

In Mr. Liedke’s Arnim bibliography might be included: Deutsche Literatur 
in Entwicklungsreihen, Reihe Romantik, vol. 12, Kunstanschauung der jiingeren 
Romantik, containing selections from Arnim’s art criticism; vol. 17, Die 
Gegenwart im Roman, containing Die Grafin Dolores; and vol. 19, Auf dem 
Wege zum Realismus, containing Der tolle Invalide and Die Kronenwichter. 
Andreas Miiller’s introductions and notes contained in these volumes are 
valuable contributions to the Arnim philology. 

University of Iowa MENO SPANN 


Social Ideals in German Literature, 1770-1880, by Ludwig W. Kahn. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 108. $1. 


The author analyzes the social concepts and ideals of three important epochs 
of German literature. With a fine sense of literary and cultural values and 
a thorough knowledge of the literature of these epochs he discusses the at- 
titudes of the German poets of this time toward the problem of the individual 
versus society. Georg Simmel’s and Fritz Strich’s distinction between two 
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different types of ‘‘individuality’’ serves him as a basis for the character- 
ization of the Storm and Stress concept of the Individwum as contrasted to 
society and the Persénlichkeit, which ‘‘can be and for the classicist actually 
is, consistent with surrender to society, with self-conquest and self-renuncia- 
tion.’’ 

In contrast to the classical ideal of ‘‘society’’ the romanticist strives for a 
‘¢eommunity’’ of which he is an organie part, and to which he contributes 
the best he can give of his individual values as a sym-pathizer, sym-philosopher, 
sym-poet. 

Well selected and interpreted passages from representative authors of 
Storm and Stress, Classicism, and Romanticism illustrate the differentiation 
of the social problems and concepts among the various German poets. 

Helpful notes and references, a well selected bibliographyeand a carefully 
arranged index of authors and works conclude this short but valuable study. 

ERICH FUNKE 


Cockney Past and Present, by William Matthews. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1938. 


Mr. Matthews’ survey of the Cockney dialect will be of interest to a great 
variety of readers: to students of standard English because of his demon- 
stration of the great influence of London speech upon the modern standard; 
to the student of dramatic literature because of the analysis of vulgar speech 
in dramatic composition from the time of Shakespeare to that of Shaw; to 
the student of the novel because of the attempt to evaluate the use of ‘‘vulgar’’ 
speech in the characterization of middle and lower class London society; to 
students of broadsides and music-hall hits for the same reason; and finally 
to the general reader for its sympathetic account of one phase of our cultural 
development from early modern times to our day. To dialectologists and 
phoneticians the volume will be of greatest value because it demonstrates the 
richness of a field that has usually been despised and overlooked as one un- 
worthy of the close scrutiny that has been accorded rural and other local 
dialects. 

Mr. Matthews definitely writes with a thesis; to some this may detract 
from the value of the book. ‘‘Cockney is being done to death by snobbery, 
supported by arguments drawn from shoddy aesthetics, utilitarianism and 
false history ... the educational system has provided an army for the attack.’’ 
But in spite of this ‘‘its natural vigour is so great that it refuses to die 
with decent celerity.’’ Mr. Matthews has little hope of ‘‘checking the vilifica- 
tion of the dialect,’’? but his object is to rectify some of the injustices by 
‘‘tracing, as far as the available material will permit, the growth of the 
vulgar speech of London from the sixteenth century until the present day.’’ 
And most readers will agree that he has made good his claim that ‘‘Cockney 
is as worthy of the regard of dialect-lovers as any of the more praised and 
more studied county speeches.’’ 

H. L. 
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